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({MERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 1961 
{ PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT 


WHEREAS wide knowledge and the free interchange of thought are 
essential to the growth and vitality of our Nation; and 

WHEREAS our political and social institutions depend for their 
perpetuation and strength upon an informed, responsible, and confident 
people; and 

WHEREAS we are at a time of growth in our country which gives us 


not only greater means for the satisfaction of our material needs but also 


more opportunities for the cultivation of learning and wisdom; and 


WHEREAS it is appropriate that a special period be set aside each 
year to mark the importance of education and the continuing need to 
improve and strengthen it: 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, JOHN F. KENNEDY, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby designate the period from Novem- 
ber 5 through November 11, 1961, as American Education Week. 

| urge that all of us during that week take part, through school and 
community, in observances to focus attention upon the force for good 
which education has been and must continue to be in our national life; 
and that we honor our teachers and school officials for whom every 
week is education week. 

The education of our people should be a lifelong process by which we 
continue to feed new vigor into the lifestream of the Nation through 
intelligent, reasoned decisions. Let us think of education not only in 
terms of its costs, but also in terms of the infinite potential of the 
human mind that can be realized through education. Let us think of 
education as the means of developing our greatest abilities, because in 
each of us there is a private hope and dream which, fulfilled, can be 
translated into benefit for everyone and greater strength for our Nation. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the Seal of the United States of America to be affixed. 


Nik {hn 
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EDUCATION AND GOVERNMENT 
Se ee ee 


Juvenile Delinquency Act 
The concern of the people of the 
United States 


quency has found expression in action 


over juvenile delin- 
by the Federal Government. On 
September 22 the President signed the 
Youth 


Law 


and 


Public 


Juvenile Delinquency 


Offense Act of 1961. 


The act sets in motion a $30-million 
3-year program of pilot projects and 
training programs to “demonstrate or 
develop techniques and _ practices 
leading to a solution of the Nation’s 
juvenile delinquency control prob- 
lems.” It authorizes the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to do 
several things, among them these: 
> To make grants or enter into con- 
tracts for projects to evaluate or 
demonstrate the effectiveness of tech- 
niques and practices aimed at prevent- 
ing or controlling youth offenses. 
>» To make grants or enter into con- 
tracts for programs to train special- 
work 


ists in juvenile delinquency 


(such programs may include the 
development of courses of study and 
the establishment of — short-term 
traineeships). 
> To collect, evaluate, publish, and 
disseminate information and materials 
relating to studies conducted under 
the act. 
> To appoint the technical or other 
advisory committees he needs to carry 
out the act. 

The act directs the Secretary to con- 
sult with the President’s Committee 


on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
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Crime on matters of general policy 
and procedure arising in the admin- 


istration of the act. 


Employed women 

By 1970 approximately 30 million 
women will be in the U.S. labor force, 
an increase of 7 million over the num- 
ber employed in 1960, the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor 
estimates. Many of these 30 million 
will be in professional ard technical 
jobs for which they must be trained. 

To help solve the complex prob- 
lems of the increasing number of 
working women, the Women’s Bureau 
is holding a series of regional con- 
ferences in cooperation with State 
labor and industrial relations depart- 
ments, educational institutions, vol- 
untary organizations, and trade union 
groups. These conferences will dis- 
cuss opportunities for women, the 
necessity of better and more training 
and retraining, day-care services for 
children of working mothers, State 
legislation affecting employment, and 
automation and its effects on employ- 
ment. 

Two conferences have already been 
held, both in September: One at 
Cali- 


fornia, the other at Michigan State 


the University of Southern 


University. 


Parents’ TV primer 

Pogo, Walt Kelly’s beloved brain- 
child, has done something about tele- 
vision and the child: he has written 
Pogo Primer jor Parents (TV Divi- 


sion) for the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Pogo Primer is a drama about a 
child, his parents, and their television. 
Its philosophy is based on the recom- 
mendations of the 1960 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. 

Pogo advises parents not to be 
afraid of television since it is prob- 
ably here to stay and to share televi- 


Most of 


all, Pogo says, “Love your child.” 


sion viewing with the child. 


At a press conference introducing 
the Primer, Secretary Ribicoff point- 
ed out that his own testimony before 
the Congress agreed with the idea in 
the Primer that parents have the re- 
sponsibility for deciding what TV 
programs their children will watch. 

Copies of Pogo Primer for Parents 
(TV Division) are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., for 20 cents each. 


Presidential papers: 


At the suggestion of the National 
Historical Publications Commission, 
the Office of the Federal Registrar is 
compiling and publishing a new series 
of historic papers: “The Public Papers 
of the United 
States.” contain 


Presidents of the 
Each volume will 
the texts of speeches, press confer- 
ences, messages to Congress, and ra- 
dio and television reports to the Na- 
letters 
Nine 


volumes have been issued: one each 


tion, and statements and 


released by the White House. 


for the 8 Eisenhower years and one— 





just released this month—on the first 
year (1945) of the administration of 
Harry S. Truman. Volumes on the 
other years of Mr. Truman’s admin- 
istration will come out from time to 
1962 the Office will 


year of 


time. Early in 
issue a volume on the first 
John F. Kennedy’s administration. 
The eight Eisenhower volumes are 
the set 


and the Tru- 


priced at $55.75 for ( prices 


vary for each volume) 
man volume at $5.50. They may be 
purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents. Government Printing 
Office. Washington 25, D.C. 

The Office of the Federal Registrar 
is part of the National Archives and 
Records Services of the General Serv- 


ices Administratio: 


Health program pamphlet 


“School Health Program: An Out- 


line for School and Community” 


offers suggestions to professional 
health workers and community lead- 
ers concerned with improving local 
The leaflet 


discusses three main aspects of an ef- 
health edu- 


school health programs. 


fective school program 


cation, school environment, and 


health services. It also includes in- 
formation on resources for consulta- 
tion and assistance, a_ selected 
bibliography, and excerpts from a 
policy statement by the Council of 
Chief State School Officers and the 
Association of State and Territorial 
Health Officers on the joint respon- 
sibilities of the education and health 
Three 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare—the Public Health Serv- 
ice, the Children’s Bureau, and the 
Office of Education 
their resources to compile the leaflet. 

Single copies of “School Health 
Program: An Outline for School and 
(PHS Publication No. 
834) are available free from the Of- 
fice of Public Inquiries of the Public 
Health Chil- 


dren’s Bureau and the Office of Edu- 


professions. constituents of 


have combined 


Community” 


Service and from the 


cation. Quantity orders will be filled 
by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., at 5 cents a copy or 
$3 for orders of 100. 


The dental assistant 
The U.S. Public Health 


and the American Dental Assistants 


Service 


\ssociation have launched a program 
to interest the high school graduate 
in the career of dental assistant. 
Chey did this with a 13-minute color 
film, “The Dental Assistant—A Ca- 
reer of Service,” which describes the 
duties, the career opportunities in the 
field, and the training facilities avail- 
It is 


the use of high school 


able at schools and colleges. 
intended fo1 
suidance counselors, dental societies, 
and health departments, and may be 
obtained from State health depart- 
ments, some State university film 
libraries, and the Communicable Dis- 
Center of the Public Health 
\tlanta, Ga. 


The Public Health Service also has 


ease 


Service in 


two publications on the career of 
dental assistant: “Something New in 
White,” and “The Dental 
Assistant \ Guide for Counselors.” 
both State health 


departments. 


Trained 


available from 


Latin American studies 


In line with President Kennedy’s 
Alliance for Progress program with 
Latin America, the Office of Education 
Latin American 
Studies Program under title VI of the 
National 
1958. The purpose of the program is 


has established a 
Defense Education Act of 


to improve instruction in American 
Spanish and Brazilian Portuguese and 
related studies, and particularly to 
give specialists a command of these 
languages and a knowledge of the 
areas in which they are spoken in 
preparing them for work in Latin 
\merican fields. 


The program will support gradu- 


ate centers for the improvement of 
instruction in Spanish and Portu- 
guese and possibly in certain Amerin- 
dian languages as well and related 
studies, graduate and _ postdoctoral 
Latin 


fellowships for students of 


American languages, institutes in 
Latin American countries for elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese, and studies 
and surveys. 

Because of the great demand in the 
United States for individuals highly 
proficient in the principal languages 
of Latin 


of Education has designated Latin 


America, the Commissioner 


American Spanish as a “critical 
language” under the definition of the 
National Defense Act; 
Portuguese was so designated in 1959, 


first 


Education 


when the “critical list’ was 


announced. 


Human Rights Week 

To help us celebrate Human Rights 
Week, 10-17, the U.S. 
National for UNESCO 


has prepared a leaflet containing sug- 


December 


Commission 


gestions for celebrating the event and 
the texts of the U.S. Bill of Rights, 
the Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child, and the 
tion of Human Rights. 
5 cents a copy ($3.75 for 100 copies ) 


Universal Declara- 


It is sold for 


by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. The Commission has 
also gotten together free material, 
which it will send on request, such as 
the poster “Human Rights Are For 
Everyone” and the booklets “Human 
Rights Day—A Guide Book for Com- 
munity Program” and “How Chil- 
dren Learn About Human Rights.” 
Write to Commission headquarters at 
the Department of State, Washington 
25, D.C. 

Two special days in Human Rights 
Week are Human Rights Day, on the 
10th, and a special day for the United 
States—the United States Bill of 
Rights Day—on the 15th. 
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Ovip F. Paropy 


The need for comprehensive educational planning 


ECENT EVENTS have shaken American education 

to its foundations. We are now rebuilding a system 
that will better serve our purposes under new conditions. 
Most of us are familiar with these new conditions: the 
greater social utility of intelligence; the increased demand 
for intellectual manpower: the reduced need for unskilled 
and semiskilled manpower: the recognition of education 
as an integral part of our national policy, as an instru- 
ment both of defence and of economic development; and 
the need to integrate the purposes of local, State, and 
Federal governments. 

As a natural consequence of these new conditions the 
public is asking for changes in our educational system. 
As a result, schools are making greater efforts to identify 
and encourage academically talented and gifted pupils; 
revising or developing courses of study to challenge them 
to grow to their full potential; and extending awards, 
fellowships, and scholarships to insure that their talent 
will not be lost because of financial need. 

They are also trying to find new ways to improve the 
utilization of teaching staff. Some of the innovations deal 
with organization patterns, others with improved tech- 
niques of transmission. Administrators are following 
new guidelines prepared for more flexible and purposeful 
use of teachers, time, materials, and space. 

Perhaps the most significant of the new trends is toward 
Uni- 


versity scholars in academic disciplines have become lead- 


an evolving pattern of curriculum improvement. 


ers in this development, which up to now has been 
primarily in mathematics, science, and foreign languages. 
They have suggested content for new courses of study 
for elementary and secondary schools, prepared teachers’ 


guides to these new courses, stimulated the production of 


Dr. Parody, chief of the Secondary 
Schools Section in the Office of 
Education, has had wide experi- 
ence in public education as teacher 
and principal and has taught 
courses in curriculum, administra- 
tion, and supervision at Temple 
University, Columbia Teachers 

College, and several other univer- 

sities. He is the author of The High School Principal and 


Staff Deal With Discipline. 
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new materials and the use of new media for instruction, 
and organized inservice courses for teachers. 

So far, the effort reflected by these trends has been 
focused on the intellectual development of talented 
students through study of the academic disciplines. 

As we rebuild our system of education we need to pause 
occasionally to view the reconstruction, to try to under- 
stand and evaluate the new trends, to test to learn whether 
we are building on adequate and sound foundations. 


D O THESE TRENDS mark the beginning of a compre- 

hensive effort to replan and remake American edu- 
cation? If so, then we are off to a good start. But if we 
are assuming that this pattern of curriculum improvement 
is the answer to our educational problems, that these 
practices should be spread to all phases of the curriculum, 
then I believe we are heading for serious trouble. We shall 
be heading for serious trouble because we shall be building 
our educational structure on a foundation too narrow to 
support the complex and difficult problems of American 
education. Education restricted to academic schools will 
not be considered sufficient to our needs if we compre- 
hend the goals of our society and the nature of human 
growth. 

The goals of our society have been somewhat obscured 
of late by our efforts to “beat the Russians.” We seem 
to operate on the assumption that our main job is to beat 
If they get out into space, we have to go 
higher and stay longer. If they shoot for the moon, we 
have to shoot too. This is good up to a point. But what 
Sometimes we act 


the Russians. 


do we want to beat the Russians at? 
as though we wanted to beat them at their own game, 
when what we really want is to beat them at ours. And 
our game is democracy. If ever we become fully com- 
mitted to Russian goals, then, even if we win, we lose. 

We share with the Russians the problem of developing 
research scientists, but Russia does not share with us the 
problem of developing sovereign democratic citizens. 
What shall it profit us to increase the number of com- 
petent intellectuals if at the same time we increase the 
number of school dropouts and thereby drive many boys 
and girls out of school with deep feelings of inferiority 
and hostility? May we not create a large group of dis- 
sidents who will provide a fertile seedbed of potential 
local Castros? Our schools have to provide multi-purpose 
programs which will match the nature and diversity of 


5 





both our student population and our manpower needs, 
otherwise we shall fail in our responsibility to the stu- 
dents and to the Nation to develop individuals capable 
of achieving our national purposes. We need to remind 
ourselves again and again of John Gardner’s concept of 
democratic excellence as embracing all talents and all 
levels of ability. 

We need the academic disciplines, but we also need the 
vital discipline of practical judgment in dealing with our 
national and international problems. We need research 
scientists who can probe the mystery of what makes ex- 
plosives explode, but we also need men who can probe 
the problem of how we can develop social systems that 
will enable us to control the use of explosives and make 
them serve human values. 

We need specialists with broad educational backgrounds 
able to exercise practical judgment in public affairs. We 
need a people in which the sciences and humanities have 
been brought into a balance that properly relates the 
special interest to the general interest. With less than this, 

How shall 
The rise of 


Ideological. 


how can we solve many problems facing us? 
we deal with problems of war and peace? 
nationalism in underdeveloped countries ? 
warfare? 


social, and economi Unemployment, shifting 


manpower needs, automation? Problems of mobility, 


migrant workers, suburbia—and a host of others? 

Some one has said that our efforts at Cape Canaveral 
can fail, despite all the brilliant research work, simply 
because of some relatively minor mechanical ineptitude. 
And Cape Canaveral is only one of many examples of our 
need for men representing a wide range of abilities and 
levels of competence. If schools reflect our traditional 
democratic respect for the individual by providing for 
his development regardless of his race. creed. or degree 
of academic ability, they will do their part in meeting 
our needs at Cape Canaveral and at every other place 


where knowledge and skill are in any way important. It 


is the responsibility of the schools to properly appraise the 


abilities of its pupils and guide them into appropriate 
career develoment. It is just as important for the school 
to guide some pupils away from research pursuits as to 
guide others into them and to guide them all so tactfully 
and skillfully that each individual accepts his abilities 
still 


socially acceptable and useful citizen. 


A° WE LOOK at our society and consider its educa- 
ie. tional needs we should also consider the influence of 


society on the schools. 


and limitations realistically but feels that he is a 


We agree that education is more 
than schooling, that pupils are educated by their environ- 
ment, both in school and out of school. But how much 


more do we know? and are we using the information we 


6 


have? What effect does our culture have on education? 
What do pupils learn from the family and neighborhood 
groups? What do they learn from TV, radio, movies, 
newspapers, and periodicals? How is their behavior af- 
fected by what they learn? How can we determine where 
the school’s and society’s responsibilities begin and end? 
These questions suggest only a few of the social influences 
we should consider in our educational planning. 

In our educational planning we should also consider the 
nature of human development. It is said that each aca- 
demic discipline has a logic of its own and that the learner 
must conform to this logic if he is to gain competence 
in his field. That is doubtless true. But it is also true 
that the learner himself also develops according to a 
natural pattern of growth, and it is not the logic of any 
academic discipline. It is important for us to realize that 
the logic of growth is more basic and inclusive than the 
logic of an academic discipline. The latter develops 
within the pattern of human growth and is a specialized 
part of it. 

A pattern of growth is just as individualistic as a finger- 
print. Children go through the same stages of growth 
but at different rates. They learn from their interaction 
with their environment, which confronts them with certain 
One 


child may react successfully to each new task as it comes 


developmental tasks at about the same stage of life. 


along and be prepared for new and more difficult tasks. 
Another child of the same age may be less successful and 
be increasingly troubled by each more difficult task. Ac- 
cording to specialists in human growth, rates of growth 
and learning are inherited and cannot be speeded up 
beyond their inherited potential by external pressures. 
Our current measures of potential ability indicate that 
about 50 percent of our boys and girls can profit from 
advanced academic study, that about 15 percent of these 
are academically talented, and that about 2 percent are 
academically gifted. Some people seem to think that in 
this age of wonder drugs, space travel, and teaching ma- 
chines, schools should be able to push students beyond the 
limitations of inheritance, but up to now this is merely 
wishful thinking. 


to design our curriculums to meet the needs of all children. 


For the present we have no choice but 


Grocery items can be graded and labeled with a fair 
degree of accuracy. Pure food and drug laws provide 
legal authority for doing so and the only ethical considera- 
is to “tell the truth.” 


labeling of human beings is quite a different matter. Our 


tion involved The grading and 
schools have neither the professional skill, the legal au- 
thority, nor an ethical sanction for doing so. Our measur- 
ing instruments are not accurate, containing as they do 
cultural and academic biases and limited as they are to 


a narrow phase at a given point of time in a dynamic 
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developmental process of growth. Our schools are re- 
sponsible for guiding, not directing, the career choices of 
pupils. And this guidance must not violate the ethical 
principle of respect for the dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual. Career choice is the prerogative of the parent and 


child- 


It is common knowledge that the various phases of 


not of the school. 


growth—physical, mental, social, emotional, and the like— 
are interrelated. In spite of this knowledge and in spite 
of the findings in psychosomatic medicine, which clearly 
reveal the interrelations of mind, body, and emotions, 
some critics still demand that the school deal only with 
intellectual development. The critics notwithstanding, 
any educational program that seeks to improve the quality 
of learning should recognize the importance of both think- 
ing and feeling. The artist has intellectual problems, and 
the intellectual problems of the scientist have emotional 
overtones. 

The fine art of teaching is so to guide the growth of 
the learner that after each experience he is one step closer 
to maturity. This means that there is a difference between 
the subject-matter specialist and the teacher of subject 
matter. The former has to know his subject on its own 
terms; the latter has to know it in terms of the learner. 
The one seeks knowledge for the sake of creating more 
knowledge; the other uses knowledge to promote human 
growth. One is primarily a scholar; the other is primarily 
a teacher. Both need knowledge and teaching skill, but 
they need them for different purposes and therefore in dif- 
ferent degrees. We need both, but we need to understand 
and make appropriate use of them. 

Curriculum planning calls for cooperation between 
teachers and scholars, for a more comprehensive ap- 
proach, one that will provide a better balance between the 
sciences and the humanities with greater emphasis on the 
behavioral sciences. Man does not live by brain alone— 
he is a psycho-social organism in which thinking, feeling, 


acting are interrelated and unified. 


UT curriculum is only one of our educational prob- 
lems calling for cooperation and comprehensive plan- 
We need to work out a system that brings all our 


The 


system would, I believe, call for educational planning be- 


Oo 
ning. 


resources to bear on other educational problems. 


tween the Federal Government and the State and between 
the State and the local level. 

I am not suggesting that we have centralized control of 
education with a uniform and standardized curriculum 
That is not the kind 
We do not 


want uniformity, standardization, and Federal control. 


similar to many European systems. 


of system we need nor is it the kind we want. 
But we do need an approach more comprehensive than the 


Vumber 2 
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one the 50 States and thousands of localities provide when 
they are working in isolation from each other. We need 


to work out cooperative relations among the various gov- 
ernment levels, to determine what activities are appropri- 
ately carried out by the local communities, the States, 
and the Federal Government. 

Let me suggest a few guidelines to the kind of planning 
I have in mind. 

We should keep whatever system we develop within the 
American system and dedicate it to democratic values. 
This means we shall maintain local control, first, because 
we want to keep our schools sensitive and responsive to 
the needs of the people, and, second, because local control 
permits widespread participation and a healthy sense of 
responsibility. 

We should develop a cooperative approach to our most 
important and persistent problems. If we examine the 
educational implications of many problems we shall, I 
believe, find that most of them cannot be solved at any one 
level of our social structure; they may be more serious 
at one level than another, but they influence all levels. 
For example, the problem of meeting the national man- 
power needs cannot be solved at one level alone: it calls 
for the teamwork of local, State, and Federal agencies. 

Some people express the fear that the Federal Govern- 
ment will impose uniformity and standardization upon 
our schools. Others seem to think that governmental 
action in this direction would be desirable. 

There is another role which the Federal Government 
can and should perform—to see that alternatives are 
available which will keep choices open. This is to say 
that the Federal Government should deliberately stimulate 
research and experimentation in a multiphased approach 
to educational excellence. 

State and local authorities need to be provided with 
a variety of opportunities for choice among worthy 
alternatives and hypotheses for tryout at the local level. 
There will never be the one final absolutely best cur- 
riculum to be taught in the one best way to all the 
children of all the people for all time. 

I would suggest that the primary responsibility of 
the upper level would be to serve rather than dominate 
the level below it. The local level would be encouraged 
to do as much as possible with its problems before 
calling on the State, and the State would attempt to 
strengthen the local community by making its resources 
available to it. Federal and State relationships would 

Local leadership and _ responsibility 


Would 


not such a system enable us to marshal our resources 


operate similarly. 
would be stimulated by the Federal Government. 


effectively and yet maintain the advantages of local control 


for a democratic society ? 





EpmuND A. Forp 


The isolated 


small 


h igh sch ool 


No neighbor 
to consolidate with. 


What to do? 


rANHE IDEAL ORGANIZATION of 

public schools, that is, one basic 
organization for all schools, has for 
too long been sought by some deter- 
Their de- 


terminant is essentially the lodestone 


ministic administrators. 


of “school size,” and their reasoning 
somehow succeeds in being effective 
despite its defiance of logic: “Every- 
one knows that some schools are too 
small to be effective, others too large.” 
Granted that many U.S. public high 
schools are too small (39 in 1959 
enrolled fewer than 10 pupils as con- 
trasted with 467 in 1938) and that 
some large city high schools might 

could 
1959 


enroll more than they serve 


well (the largest in enrolled 
6,257 pupils, the largest in 1938 en- 
rolled 10,467). it scarcely follows that 
there is an ideal middle range of en- 
rollment toward which all schools 
should aspire. 

The largest high schools in our 
great urban and suburban centers 
are not likely to be pressured on this 
point of size, for they can build a 
solid defense on examples of single 
heavily 


high schools in populated 


areas which have effectively served 
such 
1959 
data on public secondary schools, the 


that 


thousands of pupils. Even so, 


examples are relatively rare: 
latest available. show only 185 
enrolled more than 2.500 pupils and 
only 4 enrolled more than 5.000. 


But the pressure on small public 
high schools to get rid of themselves 
is acute. Too often it comes from 
persons who do not understand the 
geographical isolation of some rural 
communities. It is difficult for any- 
one who has not visited a community 
in a valley in the Rockies or one on 
the desert of a southwestern State to 
understand the problems of living 
comfortably or operating a school in 
The nearest 


such an environment. 


community is either several hundred 
flat miles or several mountain ranges 
and valleys away. In such a com- 
munity, which may have no more 
than 150 to 200 children in grades 1 
to 12, ideal school organization is 
scarcely a subject for debate, and any 
discussion of the reorganization of 
school districts and the use of a fleet 
There 


are hundreds of isolated small com- 


of buses is largely academic. 


munities in this country and all have 
schools—schools which they must 
continue to operate and somehow 
find ways to strengthen. 

This is not to say that further re- 
organization is not needed. In a 
Nation with 35,000 operating school 
districts and 24,000 public secondary 
schools, maximum educational de- 
velopment is obviously being hindered 
by the existence of too many small 
schools. Clearly there is pressing 
need for further consolidation; but 
the decision on how far to go or where 
to end does not rest squarely on the 
cutting edge of some minimum en- 
rollment figure. Geography must be 
considered, particularly in sparsely 
settled and remote sections. In more 
favorable geographical areas, where 
the communities are only a few miles 
apart and the primary and secondary 
roads are good, the reorganization 
of school districts can result in larger 


schools and should be 


But 


schools in the isolated areas of nearly 


and _ better 


brought about. some small 
every State will have to continue as 
such, and the job to be done is to 
determine how to help them—not to 


bemoan their existence. 


Western States project 


To do that job, five States will be 
1962. 
Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, and 


joining forces in Arizona, 


Utah—States which have gone about 
as far as possible in reorganizing their 
schools and now want to concentrate 
on ways to improve teaching in the 
school—soon will 


necessarily small 
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“Techniques that have in the past shown promise should now be tried and evaluated 


begin a 3-year experimental effort 
called the Western States Small 
Schools Project. In all these States 
the small school has a prominent place 
on the educational scene, as this tab- 


ulation shows: 


Square miles 


Operating 
school 
districts 


per district 
(rural 
counties 


average) 


Arizona 745 
Colorado 337 
Nevada 5, 429 
New Mexico 309 
Utah 


3 
>] 


, 874 








High schools 
High enrolling 
schools less than 
200 


Arizona 
Colorado 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Utah 


The plans already made indicate the 
great potentialities of the project: 

1. The States will work together 
through their State departments of 
education and their chief State school 
officers in an effort to devise new and 


effective educational practices for the 
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small school, probably with emphasis 
on the high school. 

2. Each State will work out plans to 
meet its own particular problems, but 
all will work together on common 
problems, and all will share results. 

3. The States will take a fresh look 
at small schools and their instructional 
programs and will be free to experi- 
ment at any point where the need is 
apparent (State agencies have agreed 
to waive all State regulations restrict- 
ing experiments). 

4. The project begins with only 
three assumptions: Small schools 
have not operated in the past at maxi- 
mum effectiveness; small schools must 
abandon all attempts to imitate large 
schools; a new design fer small 
schools must be developed. 

5. Maximum use will be made of 
the results available from the Catskill 
Area Project in Small Schools (CAP) 
and the Rocky Mountain Area Project 
for Small Schools (RMAP)—both 4- 
year projects (1956 to 1960). | Edi- 
tor’s note.—-The story of these experi- 
ments is told in Dr. Ford’s recent 
Rural Renaissance: Revitalizing 
Small High Schools, OE-36003. | 

6. The project will stimulate and 
encourage pupils, teachers, parents, 


and other citizens in these isolated 


. . filmed courses . 





areas by clearly indicating that the 
State officials are genuinely interested 
in improving their schools and are 
And it 
will contribute to the Nation too, for 


working toward that end. 


the sound education of children in 
rural areas is as important to national 
strength as the sound education of 
children in cities and their suburbs, 

A year ago when I used the term 
“rural renaissance” in describing 
what was happening in the small 
schools, the reader might well have 
asked if it was an expression of hope- 
ful prediction or a true description. 
had to that 
although I could point to some signs 


AP and RMAP 


were showing imaginative insight in 


I would have admit 


of a renaissance—( 
their efforts to solve the rural school 
problem, the Texas State Education 
Agency was taking steps in the same 
direction, and here and there through- 
schools were 


out the country small 


making notable improvements—these 
signs did not add up to a decided 


trend. In fact. many school author- 


Dr. Ford is spe- 
cialist for S€C- 
ondary school Or- 
ganization in the 
Educa- 


was 


O flice of 
tion. He 


born in a small 

town in Missouri 
and spent his school years in its ]2- 
grade public school, u here he began 
his teaching career in 1946. As asso- 
ciate professor of education and psy- 
chology at Indiana State Teachers 
College, 1953-59, he had further op- 
portunity to work with small schools. 
He is secretary of the Vational Asso- 
clatton of State Directors and Super- 
visors of Secondary Education and a 
Committee on the 
School, 


Vational 


member of the 


Smaller Secondary recently 
established by the 


tion of Secondary School Principals. 


{ ssocia- 
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ities were so afraid of seeming to run 
counter to the nationwide reorganiza- 
tion trend that they were making no 
effort at all to help the small schools. 

Now, however, we can speak of a 
“rural renaissance” with more as- 
surance, for two recently announced 
decisions may eventually make it a 
general fact. First, the decision of 
the five Western States to move in 
effort 


“necessarily existent small schools” 


concerted toward improving 


may mark a turning point. Second, 
the decision by the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Princi- 
pals to establish a committee on the 
smaller secondary school will accent- 
uate the needs at the national level. 
Both groups will begin work in 1962. 


Research points the way 


What can these and other groups do 
to improve the instructional program 
insmall schools? They can do much, 
and there are optimistic signs that 
they will; leaders of the movement to 
improve the small school realize that 
the answers are now unknown but 
believe that eventually they will be 
found through research and experi- 
mentation. Experimentation already 
done provides some leads on the na- 
ture of the tasks to which the new 
projects will address themselves: 

@ Development of a completely new 
design for the small school, encom- 
passing the curriculum, scheduling, 
extra services, school buildings and 
their equipment, financing, super- 
visory services, and, perhaps most im- 
portant, teacher education. 

@ Analysis of the strength inherent 
in a small school because of its size 
and environment, which would in- 
evitably lead to planning and schedul- 
ing a program for each pupil. 
with the 


technological media to determine the 


@ Experimentation new 


value of various devices with indi- 
viduals and small groups in the small 


school setting. 


Techniques that have in the past 
shown promise should now be tried 
extensively, evaluated, and analyzed 
definitively. 
learning directly; others indirectly. 


Some of these affect 


But nearly all must be reexamined. 
Among them are multiple class teach- 
ing; the use of teacher aides; small 
group techniques; shared services; 
programed materials; out-of-school 
seminars; filmed courses; the un- 
sraded school; and flexible schedul- 
ing of pupils and classes. 

Research will find some of these 
techniques sound and they will be- 
small 
schools; it will find others ineffective 
or impractical, and these will either 


come standard practice in 


be discarded or be modified to meet 
What is 


more, it will point the way to tech- 


certain circumstances. 


niques not yet even imaginable. 
But the greatest value of all may re- 
sult if the spirit of scholarly inquiry 
is encouraged in school and commu- 
nity leaders in our relatively isolated 
small towns. Once this spirit is strong, 
ideas can freely flow in and out. 
The stereotype of the “poor school” 
in the dying community can yet be 
changed. They tell the story in one 
State of an editor of a small town 
newspaper, the Outpost Astonisher, 
who asked each high school senior 


Most of the 


conventional 


what his ambition was. 
seniors gave answers, 
but Bill Smith said, and the editor 
reported, “I just want to get the hell 
out of Outpost.” 

Bill may have been lacking in tact, 
but he may also have spoken for too 
many small town high school seniors. 
Perhaps it isn’t too late to give his 
younger brother and sister an oppor- 
tunity to have a brighter ambition, a 
more positive outlook. The alterna- 
tive is grim. At last report there were 
several hundred thousand unemployed 
and out-of-school young people in our 
big cities. A large number of them 
had apparently “just got the hell out 
of Outpost.” 
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Determining needs for educational information 


& AN local school systems, State educational agencies, 
and the Office of Education meet every request for 
educational information? Conceivably, with unlimited 
resources for statistical and research programs, they could. 
However, the practical limits of human and financial re- 
sources require us to seriously consider what educational 
information is most needed at each level and what infor- 
mation should be transmitted from local units to State 
agencies and from State agencies to the Federal office. 
We must determine priority primarily against the criterion 
of usage 

The Office of Education originally came into being 
because the profession and the public demanded an agency 
to serve the needs of users of educational information. 
Even in 1867, when the Office was created, the needs of 
users were comparatively diverse and complex, and in the 
succeeding years the growth in size and scope of the 
educational system has resulted in increasingly broad and 
complicated demands. 

Through the years many conferences and meetings have 
struggled with the problems of securing adequate and 
comparable educational information, always reflecting 
the opinions of both suppliers and users of information. 
From 1910 to 1950 local, State, and Federal education 
agencies made several major efforts to solve these prob- 
Committees of the National Education Association, 
of School Officials, 
Council of Chief State School Officers met jointly and in- 


lems. 


the Association Business and the 


dependently and worked with the Office of Education on 


1s head program specialist in rec- 
ords and reports in the State Ad- 
ministration Branch of the Office 
of Education for the past 2 years, 
Dr. Dafoe has worked with States 
improving their statistical services 
under title X, NDEA. He has had 
wide experience in education, as 
high school teacher, principal, and 
superintendent; as college and university instructor; and 
as Commissioner of Education for the Territory of Alaska 
(1953-59). On the first of this month he becomes 
superintendent of the Anchorage Independent School Dis- 


trict, Anchorage, Alaska. 
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securing complete and uniform educational records and 
reports. Minutes of these meetings, however, reveal little 
or no evidence of extensive or intensive study and anal- 
ysis of the users and uses of educational information as 
a basis for building statistical programs. 

In its records and reports study, begun in 1951 and 
published in 1953 under the title The Common Core,’ the 
Office of Education attempted to give some consideration 
to the needs of users by selecting items for standardiza- 
tion that “should be available annually in each State 
But Reason,* in his critical evalua- 
tion of this study, notes that participants in the study 


education agency.” 


selected items on the basis of broad general criteria that 
offered only a very general set of guides to the formula- 
He also notes that the difficulty of 
collecting an item strongly influenced participants against 


tion of a judgment. 


it and believes that this factor should have been weighed 
against some criteria of usage, difficult as such criteria 
would have been to develop and apply. 

The reports of the Advisory Committee of 1957 * 
the Users’ Committee in 1960 * both observed that increas- 


and 


ing demands were being made on the Office of Education 
for statistical information and that priorities should be 
determined on the basis of usage. 

Several representatives of State agencies meeting with 
representatives of the Office and national organizations 
in December 1958 to discuss programs under title X of 
the National Defense Education Act® recognized the 


nationwide need for educational information. The gen- 


‘Paul L. Reason, Emery M. Foster, and Robert F. Will, Hand- 
book I, The Common State 
Office of Education, Bul. 1953, No. 8. 
Printing Office, 1953. 

*Paul L. Reason, “A Critical Evaluation of the State Educa- 
tional Records and Reports Study.” Unpublished Ph. D. disserta- 
tion, School of Education, Harvard University, 1955. 

U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Edu- 
cation, Report of the Advisory Committee on Educational Statistics. 
Washington. Office of Education, November 1957. 

‘U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Educa- 
tion, Report of the Advisory Committee of Users of Educational 
Statistics. Washington. Office of Education, May 1950. 

’Minutes of the National Conference of Technical Consultants, 
1009, Title X, Public Law 85-864, Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C., December 15-16, 1958 (in the files of the Office 
of Education). 


Core of Educational Information. 


Washington, Government 


Section 





eral concensus appeared to be that the national interests are 


not very different from State interests and that both levels 


They 


mended, however, that the Office develop priority lists 


require timely and comparable statistics. recom- 


one an “essential minimum list” and the other a “very 
desirable list’—to guide the States in supplying current 
and comparable information to the Office while they were 
working toward full implementation of The Common 
As one participant, Donald H. Ross of New York, 


should be 


Core. 
expressed it: statistical programs 
evaluated with the criteria of need and use, priorities 
should be assigned, and the statistics should be obtained in 
the order of assigned priority as far as money, staff, and 
equipment will permit.” 

The progress made under the title X program in ap- 
plying machine data processing to educational statistics 
and in converting offices to the use of machines might 
suggest that priorities based on criteria of use and need 
would not be necessary since machines are capable of 
handling a vast volume of information and storing it for 
ready retrieval.’ And it is true that large-scale conversion 
to machine data processing, storage, and retrieval at local, 
State, and national levels would greatly expand the 
breadth and depth of statistical systems, but it is unlikely 
that the large funds necessary for such conversion will be 
forthcoming within the next decade. 

We should remember that new and improved machine 
methods are not in themselves a panacea. Before machine 
processing can be effective, we shall have to make the origi- 
nal recording promptly, accurately, and on a standardized 
basis. Educational information, broad and complex, 
presents problems which machine processing cannot solve 
without human attention to decisions on what items should 
be made available to users and in what form and under 
what definitions they should be collected. The collection 
of masses of statistics merely for the sake of producing 
reams of tables. intricate analyses, and volumes of pub- 
lished information without seriously considering the uses 
for such statistics can hardly be justified, even though 
there are machines large enough to handle them. 


Many 


whom I have discussed matters relating to the statistical 


staff members in the Office of Education with 


program have expressed concern over the mounting 
demands for more detailed statistical information. De- 
pendent as the Office is on the State agencies and local 
systems, the staff realizes that local and State systems 
cannot with present resources provide all information for 


all people and that some priorities should be established. 


* Ibid., p. 7. 


* Lawrence G Derthick, “Status Report on the NDEA at Mid- 


point,” Office of Education, June 1960 (mimeographed). 
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Specialists and statistical employees in State and Federal 
offices must now limit their surveys to their time budgets 
and to the information which, in their judgment and under 
the pressures of the moment, they can reasonably expect 
to secure. Undoubtedly their judgment on each item of 
information is influenced by their subjective considera- 
tion of such factors as its relevance to education, the 
urgency with which it is needed, its possible use, the pos- 
sibility of collecting it, and, when it comes to national 
figures, the appropriateness of the Office as the collecting 
agency. 

Systematic and far-reaching explorations of the uses 
and potential uses of educational information are, | be- 
lieve, necessary before a valid priority list or lists can be 
developed. Thorough explorations probably will require 
several people working over a period of several years, 
for the body of present and potential users ranges wide 
and far. The report of the Users Committee * suggests 
as many as a dozen different areas for exploration to 
determine users and their needs; no doubt others could be 
added, and several types of cross-checks of users and their 
needs could be profitably developed. These areas for ex- 
ploration and the techniques that might be developed 
would probably be appropriate at local and State levels 
as well as the Federal level. 

With these facts in mind I undertook, in late 1959, an 
evaluation of the national need for education information 
as reflected in the Government’s requests to the Office 
of Education. These requests, it seemed reasonable to 
assume, would indicate the gaps and deficiences in the 
present program and serve as a gage of what needs were 
The study 


was limited to requests for statistical information on 


greatest for one segment of users at least. 


elementary and secondary education from the Congress 
and Executive Branch for the 2-year period June 30, 
1958-July 1, 1960, and was made by reviewing files and 
interviewing officials in certain sections of the Office. 

The complete study includes extensive historical back- 
ground information and recognizes the ideas and efforts 
The detailed 


analysis and categorization of the Federal requests provide 


of many experts in educational statistics. 


a basis for summary and some broad generalizations. 
Records show that during the 2-year period some 20 
Federal departments and agencies, including the Congress, 
addressed 667 inquiries to the several sections of the Office 
of Education. Nearly one-third of these requests came 
directly from the Congress and nearly one-half were from 
the Congress, congressional committees, and two agencies 


These re- 


which primarily serve congressional needs. 


“Report of the Advisory Committee of Users 1960, 


pp. 8-12. 
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quests were tabulated by source under nine main cate- 
gories. The highest number of requests were for informa- 
tion about pupil personnel, followed by requests for 
information about finances, educational programs, and 
school facilities, in that order. Next the requests were 
tabulated in 62 subcategories to determine frequency and 
to facilitate checking on the availability of information 
to fill the requests. 

Generally speaking, most of the requests in this sub- 
category tabulation were for general-purpose statistics on 
number of pupils, teachers, buildings, districts, etc., and 
on dollars received and expended; these the Office could 
usually fill from statistics it had collected in its periodic 
surveys. But significant numbers of requests were for in- 
formation on characteristics of pupils, teachers, buildings, 
and programs; and for these the Office drew largely on 
nonperiodic and special-purpose studies. Neither source, 
however, could provide information that was wholly com- 
parable or complete. Whatever the information lacked 
in up-to-dateness could not be satisfactorily measured, for 
lack of standards by which to judge. 

My study of requests served to demonstrate the feasi- 
bility of surveying users and their needs as a guide to defin- 
ing and delimiting statistical programs. The requests re- 
vealed a close relationship between the various agencies 
and the educational programs, educational activities, 
child welfare programs, and legislative interests for which 
the agencies are responsible. This leads me to conclude 
that extensive and intensive analysis of users’ needs on 
local, State, and national levels is the best foundation for 
any priority lists of basic items of educational information 
necessary to serve the prime needs of users of information 
at all three levels. Not until we have some priority list 
can we really concentrate our eflorts on securing items in 
complete and comparable form. 

Some local school systems undoubtedly have developed 
systems for recording and analyzing requests, but the 
practice is not widespread. Perhaps in smaller school 
districts the need for a formal system of analyzing use 
seems unnecessary. Some State agencies are already mak- 
ing concerted efforts to analyze users and their needs, par- 
ticularly as a part of their programs for improving statis- 
tical services under title X of NDEA. 

It is evident, however, that increased attention should 
be given to determining the priority of needs at all levels. 
The Office of Education appears to be in a logical position 
to take leadership here. In this regard, I agree with two 
of the suggestions by two advisory committees. 

First, one of the advisory committees suggested that the 
Office take steps to establish systematic procedures for 
keeping complete records on all requests for information it 


receives from all sources. The cost in time and effort to 
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accomplish this task would, the committee believes, be 
small indeed in comparison with its potential value. A 
routine procedure and periodic intensive analysis would 
provide at least a beginning toward determining the needs 
of users on the basis of evidence rather than opinion and 
lay a foundation for the work of an exploratory staff. 
Second, both committees suggested that the Office of 
Education assign to a small, highly capable, and mobile 
staff the exploratory task of determining users and their 
Such a staff 


would systematically investigate the various uses and users 


needs at local, State, and national levels. 


and their expressed needs, study the reponse to Office sur- 
veys, develop and test usage criteria, and launch intensive 
followup studies when necessary. The findings of such a 
staff should provide a sound basis for determining pre- 
liminary priorities; for noting gaps and deficiencies in 
educational statistics; for viewing the common areas of 
Federal, State, and local needs; and for developing calen- 
dars and schedules for data collection. 

These efforts could well be coordinated with the co- 
operative programs in which local, State, and Federal offi- 
cials are already developing and maintaining handbooks 
of standard items and definitions.’ Thus, local and State 
systems would become active partners with the Office of 
Education in determining needs on the basis of priority. 
It is then logical to assume that all three levels would 
exert new and expanded efforts to establish and maintain 
systems and procedures for recording, verifying, analyz- 
ing, and reporting the most needed information on an ac- 


curate, comparable, and timely basis. 


* Allan R. Lichtenberger, “Standard Educational Terminology: 
A Critical Need,” School Life, April 1961. 


NDEA EXTENDED 2 YEARS 


Among the legislative acts passed by the 87th Congress, 


lst session, before its adjournment on September 26, is 
an act to extend the National Defense Education Act and 
an act to amend title II of the act. President Kennedy 
signed the extension act on October 3 (Public Law 87- 
400) and the amendment on October 5 (Public 
87-293). The extension is for 2 years (until June 30, 
1964) ; the amendment makes student loans available for 


Law 


the “academic year” rather than the fiscal year. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Education has printed 
a report on NDEA prepared for it by the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service of the Library of Congress and has copies 
To ob- 
tain a copy, write to the Subcommittee on Education, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, U.S. Senate, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


available for public distribution without charge. 





Loyalty oaths before the courts 


HE LOYALTY of both State and Federal employees 
Any 


action by public officials inimical to our government 


has been under close scrutiny in recent years. 


concerns everyone, and the establishment of the loyalty 
oath as a condition for public employment is an expres- 
sion of this con The extension of the loyalty oath 
requirement to public education has not been without 
serious controversy, some of which has resulted in litiga- 
tion in both State and Federal courts. For school admin- 
istrators, teachers, and all others who wish to understand 
the effect of the court decisions on the education profes- 
sion, as well as the historical significance of oaths of 
office, I offer the following review of how, in general, 
loyalty oaths, required by the States in their effort to 
promote public safety and security, have stood up in the 


courts. 


The rights and duties of government 


Unquestionably a State has a right and an obligation 
to legislate in the field of public safety and security. 
But legal questions do arise when the rights of the State 
appear to come into conflict with the rights of the in- 
how 


dividual. At this point the problem is simply this: 


far can the State regulate the rights of an individual 
before the strike 


unconstitutional ? 


court will down such action as 
From time to time the courts have struck down loyalty 


oaths as unconstitutional interference with the civil 
liberties of the individual, but, in doing so, they have had 
to. weigh the interests of the State against those of the 
individual to determine which was paramount. 

Our Nation was founded on the premise that the law 


must express the will of the majority. If ours is truly 


Mr. Steinhilber, who came to the 
Office of Education in February 
1960 as a research assistant in the 
School Administration Branch, has 


Georgetown 


a law degree from 
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a government of the people and is to remain so, the people 
through the legislative process must dictate public policies. 
Each level of government, as an expression of the will of 
the people to promote unity and security, has a duty to 
preserve and perpetuate itself and to prevent its own 
destruction by a minority. 

Paradoxically, though liberty literally means an ab- 
sence of restraint, liberty without proper restraint leads 
to anarchy and destruction. Justice Holmes put it this 
way: “Civil liberties as guaranteed by the Constitution 
imply the existence of an organized society to maintain 
public order without which liberty itself would be lost in 
the excess of unrestrained abuses.” ? 

Government has an inherent right to establish standards 
for its officials and employees: it must take precautions to 
employ persons who are fit for their positions and will per- 
form their duties loyally and in the manner expected of 
any employee, whether in government service or in private 


enterprise. 


Bases for litigation 


Laws establishing loyalty oaths have been attacked from 
time to time in the courts chiefly on four counts: 

l. They are bills of attainder or ex post facto laws. 

2. They deny individuals their rights under the First 
Amendment—freedom of religion, of speech, and of as- 
sociation. 

3. They violate the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
(Amendment. 

1. They violate the equal protection clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

Another basis for attack on a loyalty oath—that is, on a 
State loyalty oath—is the doctrine of “occupation of the 
field,” which charges that the Federal Government has al- 
Still another line of attack is 
But this plea 


is one doomed to certain failure, for the courts will not 


ready preempted the field. 
to question the wisdom of the oath statute. 


set aside legislative action just because it appears inap- 

propriate, unwise, or unnecessary. Formulating public 

policy by the legislative process is a political matter, not 

a judicial one: there is only one way for the citizen to 

correct unwise legislation—through the ballot box. 
Catwell v. Connecticut, 310 U.S. 296 (1940) ; 

munications Association v. Douds, 399 U.S. 382 (1950). 
Cox v. New Hampshire, 312 U.S. 568, 574 (1941). 
Colegrove vy. Green, 328 U.S. 549 (1945). 


American Com- 
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Bills of attainder, ex post facto laws 


One significant area of conflict between loyalty oaths 
and individual freedom stems from the Constitution, which 
says that “No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall 
be passed.” 

A bill of attainder is a legislative act that inflicts punish- 
ment without judicial trial; an ex post facto law imposes 
punishment for an act not subject to punishment at the 
time it was committed or increases punishment beyond 
the penalty in effect at the time the act was committed. 
Although both usually appear to be retroactive, it is im- 
portant to note that the Constitution does not forbid retro- 
active laws per se but only those that inflict punishment.‘ 

The loyalty oaths required during the Civil War recon- 
struction days made a person’s past loyalty a “condition 
precedent” for the enjoyment of present privileges; for 
example, they prevented a man who had supported the 
Confederacy from pursuing certain occupations, such as 
law and religion. They were, consequently, attacked in the 
courts as retroactive punishment and the U.S. Supreme 
Court struck them down. 

On several occasions in more recent years, however, 
the Supreme Court has upheld oaths concerned with past 
conduct. In one case, Justice Clark, speaking for the 
Court, said, “ Past conduct may well relate to present 


fitness; past loyalty may have reasonable relationship to 


6 


present or future trust. 

Since that time the courts have decided no loyalty oath 
cases on the basis of a law’s being a bill of attainder or an 
ex post facto law. That there have been no cases in these 
categories may be due in large measure to the skill of those 
drafting the oaths in insuring that the intent of the law 
is to establish present fitness, not penalize past actions. 

The Supreme Court has declared some laws unconstitu- 
tional because they were, in fact, legislative trials. In 
1946 the Court declared unconstitutional a law passed by 
the U.S. Congress in 1943 barring a certain class of 
Federal employees from receiving compensation for their 
government service 


from readmission to 


unless reappointed directly by the President with the 


services and 


advice and consent of Congress. In striking down this 
law the Court said, ““When our Constitution and Bill of 
Rights were written, our ancestors had ample reason to 
know that legislative trials and punishments were too dan- 
gerous to liberty to exist in the Nation of free men they 
envisioned.” * This decision is ample evidence that the 
‘Galvin v. Press, 347 U.S. 522, 531 (1954). 

Cummings v. Missouri, 4 Wall. 277 (1867); Ex Parte Garland, 
4 Wall. 333 (1867). 

*Garner v. Board of Pub. 
(1951) 

United States v. Lovett, 328 U.S. 


Works of Los Angeles, 341 U.S. 716 
202. 318 (1946). 
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philosophy of constitutional law followed in the old Civil 
War cases is neither archaic nor obsolete. 


First Amendment rights 

The Supreme Court has not decided a loyalty oath 
case on the basis of the First Amendment.* Yet we know 
it does not regard the freedoms guaranteed by the First 
Amendment 
absolute, as Justice Holmes’ famous comment amply il- 


of speech, association, and religion—as 


lustrates—that no man has a right to falsely cry fire 
in a crowded theater.’ From time to time it has per- 
mitted carefully guarded impairments of freedom of 
speech, association, and religion. 

Two recent cases appear to provide precedent for 
future litigation on all public oaths, including loyalty 
oaths. 

The first is the case of Torcaso v. Watkins.“ The cir- 
cumstances of the case are these: Torcaso refused to sign 
a Maryland oath of office because it included a declara- 


Refused 


The Supreme Court, 


tion of a belief in God as required by State law. 
office, he took the case to court. 
applying the First Amendment, was unanimous in striking 
down the law. It 
affirm that neither State nor Federal Government can con- 


said, “. .. We repeat and again 
stitutionally force a person to profess a belief or disbelief 
in any religion. 

Oaths of this type call on a diety to witness the truth- 
fulness of the declarer. It is difficult to say how the 
Court would rule were such a case presented on religious 
grounds, but its decision in the Torcaso case suggests 
that such an oath could be construed as a religious test. 
which is prohibited by Article VI of the Constitution. 

As a practical matter the only legal purpose that any 
oath serves is to put the declarer under the pains and 
penalties of perjury, and this end can be just as easily ac- 
complished by an affirmation requiring no declaration of 
a belief in a deity. 

The second case is that of Shelton v. Tucker.’ which 
contested an Arkansas statute requiring that all teachers 
file an annual report listing all organizations to which 
they had belonged or to which they had contributed in the 
preceding 5 years. The Supreme Court agreed, in this 
instance, that while the State has a right to investigate 
the competence and fitness of those it hires, it cannot 
The 


Court held that the scope of the statute was too broad and 


require the disclosure of all personal associations. 


' This 


limitations applicable to acts of Congress and the Federal Govern- 


includes the First Amendment proper, which sets up 


ment, and the Fourteenth Amendment, which places the same 
limitations on the conduct of the States. 

* Schenck v. United States, 249 U.S. 47, 52 (1919). 

367 U.S. 488 (1961). 


" 365 U.S. 479 (1960). 





indefinite to achieve its declared purpose, and, therefore, it 


illegally invaded the petitioner’s right of free association. 


Denial of due process of law 

Another line of attack on the validity of loyalty oaths 
is found in the words of the Constitution “nor shall any 
life, 
without due process of the law,” 
that a State must be 


terms of its 


State deprive any person of liberty, or property 


which simply means 
to all concerned both in the 


their 


fair 


laws and in administration. Legal 
theory describes this prin iple by saying that “law must 
be fair in substance and in procedure.” 
The doctrine of substantive due process was well set 
forth by the Supreme Court in the Nebbia case: 
The Fifth An 


and the Fourteent! 


vendment, in the field of Federal activity, 


Amendment, as respects State action, 


do not prohibit rnmental regulation for the pub- 


lic welfare. They merely condition the exertion of 


shall be 


process. 


the admitted power, by securing that the end 


accomplished by theds consistent with due 


as has often been held, 
shall not be 


And the guaranty of due process, 


demands only that the law unreasonable, 


is selected shall 


the object sought 


arbitrary or capri ind that the mea 


have a real and substantial relation to 


results that a regul 


to be attained ition valid for one 


sort of business, may be invalid for another sort. or for 


the same business under other ircumstances, because 


the reasonablene each regul ition de pends upon the 


relevant facts 
What are the legal rights of a person to teach in the 
light of the philosophy of due process of the law? There 
is general judicial agreement that the Constitution does 
not guarantee public employment and that employment as 
Y et. 


that a citizen has a richt “to be free to earn his livelihood 


a teacher is a privilege, not a right. it is also true 


by any lawful calling.” These seemingly opposite points 
of view are reconciled by the principle that public em- 
ployment is a privilege that cannot be controlled by un- 
constitutional conditions. Loyalty to an employer, how- 
ever, as I have said, has been judged to be a reasonable 
requirement and thus a constitutional condition of em- 
ployment. 

The doctrine of the right to public employment was em- 
phasized again in 1961 by the U.S. Supreme Court when 
Justice Black declared . . The fact 


is not compelled to hold public office cannot possibly be an 


that a person 


excuse for banning him from office by State imposed 


criteria forbidden by the Constitution. . . .” ™ 


*U.S. Constitution, Amendment XIV. 
Nebbia v. New York, 291 U.S, 502, 525 (1934). 
“ Garner v. Board of Pub. Works of Los Angeles, 341 U.S. 716, 
725 (1951). 
* Aligeyer v. Louis 165 U.S. 578. 589 (1897). 


7 Torcaso Vv. Vati ns. 367 | a 88 (1961) 


The only U.S. Supreme Court case which has declared a 
loyalty oath unconstitutional for violating substantive due 
In this case, 
Wieman attacked the validity of an Oklahoma law which 


process is that of Wieman v. Updegraff.** 


required a loyalty oath from all State officers and em- 
ployees. The State court upheld the oath and interpreted 
the statute in a manner that barred persons from em- 
ployment with the State solely on the basis of membership 
in an organization during the previous 5 years regardless 
of whether they knew or did not know the true nature of 
The U.S. Supreme Court 
struck down this statute as an unconstitutional interfer- 
It concluded that the 
of the innocent along with 


the organization at that time. 


ence with the due process of law. 
indiscriminate classifying 
those who knowingly joined subversive organizations was 
arbitrary and discriminatory. Furthermore, it distin- 
guished this case from other cases where loyalty oaths were 
upheld.** Scienter, or “knowingly doing,” was implied 
in earlier cases, whereas in the case of Wieman v. Upde- 
graff the Oklahoma Supreme Court by its actions pre- 
vented any such implication. 

Although there have been no Supreme Court cases in- 
volving teacher loyalty oaths directly in point in the area 
of procedural due process, the Court did recently review 
a case where the necessity of a hearing was an issue.*® 
While the case was not decided on its merits but on a 
technical point, the court implied that in the future it may 
be disposed to rule that hearings may be required in ac- 
tions to dismiss public employees for failing to take loyalty 
oaths. If so, a plaintiff will have adequate opportunity 
to explain and defend his actions. 

Indiscriminate or unreasonable action will always be 
questioned by the courts. The evil which legislation seeks 
to correct must be known and well defined, and the legis- 
lative remedy must bear reasonable relationship to it. 
(ny time the rule of reasonableness is ignored, the courts 
will declare a law void when brought to test. 

Due process, as this review shows, can take on a num- 
ber of forms, all relating to the principle of fairness of ac- 
tion by the State. 
sonableness of State action are these: 

1. Time factors: How far back the statute intrudes into 


Some factors for evaluating the rea- 


a person’s life (it may be unreasonable to judge an adult 
for his actions as a child) .” 

2. Corrective action: The statute should perform its 
objective with a minimum of interference in private 


rights.”! 


* 344 U.S. 183 (1952). 
* Garner v. Board of Pub. Works of Los Angeles, 341 U.S. 716, 
725 (1951) ; Adler vy. Board of Education, 342 U.S. 485 (1952). 
’ Nostrand vy. Little, 262 U.S. 474 (1960). 
* See dicta Lowenstein v. Newark Board, 33 N.J. 277, 163 A. 2d 
156 (1960). 
Shelton v. Tucker, 364 U.S. 479 (1960). 
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3. Presumptions: Normally a person is considered in- 
nocent until proved guilty; however, a law may provide 
that, if certain facts are shown, either a prima facie or 
In the 


former case the defendant can defend himself by explain- 


an irrebuttable presumption of guilt will resuit. 


ing his actions, but in the latter, the court will allow him 
to présent no such evidence. Such presumptions, how- 
ever, are closely scrutinized by the courts.” 

4. Precision and directness of the statute: A vague or 
indifferent statute will not tell the citizen what his rights 
and duties are. 

These are a few of the guidelines frequently used by 
To be sure, the U.S. 


Supreme Court has not applied all of them in loyalty 


the courts in evaluating legislation. 


oath cases, but this may be true only because the statutes 
it has reviewed have not had impediments that would 
necessitate the application of all such rules. But it has 
applied these standards in types of cases not discussed by 


this report. 


Equal protection under the law 


Closely allied to the doctrine of due process is the 
doctrine of equal protection under the law,** a principle 
which prohibits a State from singling out any person or 
class of persons by discriminatory legislation. It does 
not prohibit different human classifications in legislation 
as long as such classifications are not arbitrary and dis- 
criminatory and will reasonably promote the general pub- 
lic welfare. The Wieman case, which I have already 
discussed, where the ignorant and the knowing were 
classified together, is an example of unreasonable dis- 


crimination in the eves of the court. 


Occupation of the field 
Conflict Federal 


in favor of the Federal Government provided, of course, 


between and State laws is resolved 


the Federal law is constitutional. In the words of John 


Marshall, “A State cannot retard, impede, burden, or in 
any manner control the operation of the constitutional 
laws enacted by Congress.” In spite of the absence of 
a direct clash between State and Federal laws, State en- 
actments have been invalidated on the grounds that 
Congress has occupied or preempted a particular field. 

The Supreme Court has not completely established that 
loyalty oaths directed at subversive activities are pre- 
empted by the Federal Government, although the Nelson 


= Manley v. 
5.513 (1958). 

8 Musser v. Utah, 68 S. Ct. 397, 398 (1948). 

““Nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 

U.S. Constitution, Amendment XIV. 

*° McCulloch vy. Maryland, 4 Weat. 315 (1819). 


279 U.S. 1 (1929); Speiser v. Randall, 


Georgia. 


protection of the laws.” 
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case *° offers some criteria for making judicial determi- 
nations. In this case the Court reaffirmed its stand that 
the States have some concurrent jurisdiction with the Fed- 
eral Government for legislative control over sedition, but, 
drawing on its “occupation of the field” philosophy, the 
Court decided that the State can properly punish sedition 
directed at itself but cannot punish sedition directed at the 
Federal Government. Since the Court reaffirmed this 
stand in the case of Uphaus v. Wyman,*’ it would appear 
that States do have a direct interest in the fidelity of thei 
employees and, therefore, can properly require oaths to 


protect the State from sedition. 


School officials and loyalty oaths 

Beyond the scope of this study but very important to it is 
the power of local boards to require loyalty oaths where 
State laws are silent. This question has been litigated 
only once in a court of record.** In this instance an Ohio 
State court concluded that the local board had adopted a 
valid resolution in requiring such an oath under the cus- 
tomary statutory grant of power to local school boards to 
make “necessary rules and regulations.” 

From this review we can conclude that, although a 
statute is presumed valid unless conclusively shown to be 
otherwise, it is difficult if not impossible to generalize what 
the results will be in any given case protesting any one of 
the many kinds of oaths Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments require of their employees, since there are no hard 
and fast rules for determining the outcome. To be sure, 
there are instances wherein terms of a given oath are such 
as to make it obvious that the statute prescribing the oath 
form is either valid or unconstitutional, but completely 
black or white examples are rare. In the usual conflicting 
case, the courts weigh the rights of society against the 
rights of the individual, using the constitutional issues | 
have described as the rule. If the rule of reasonableness is 
honestly and impartially applied, most questions of the 
propriety of oaths can be resolved without protracted 
litigation. 

Perhaps this concept of constitutional law is best de- 
scribed by the werds of Justice Holmes: 

. . . The provisions of the Constitution are not mathe- 

matical formulas having their essence in their form: 

they are organic living institutions transplanted from 

English soil. Their significance is vital not formal; 
it is to be gathered not simply by taking the words 
and a dictionary, but by considering their origin and 


the line of growth . . .” 


* Pennsylvania v. Nelson, 350 U.S. 497 (1956). 

* 360 U.S. 72 (1959). 

* Dworken v. Cleveland Board of Education, 42 Ohio Ops. 240, 
57 Ohio L. Abs. 449, 94 NE. 2d 18 (1950), 63 Ohio L. Abs. 10, 108 
NE. 2d 103 (1951). 

* Gompers V. U.S., 233 U.S. 604, 610 (1914). 





Henry HaArap 


Teacher preparation: 5-year programs 


FYNHERE IS considerable interest in programs of 5 con- 
i secutive years of preparation for a teaching position. 
but there is a dearth of accurate information about the 
nature, extent, and growth of these curriculums. 
process of an extensive survey of all fifth-year programs 
of classroom teacher education—and recognizing this lack 
of information—we decided to make an extra study of 
programs specifically designed for students who were com- 
mitted to a plan of 5 years of continuous preparation for 
teaching and to estimate the probable growth of these 
programs. 

Unlike the comprehensive survey, which involves only 
the fifth year, this supplementary analysis is concerned 
with the total curriculum of 5 years. We based our 
analysis not only on the questionnaire responses in the 
comprehensive survey but also on information in college 
catalogs, mimeographed bulletins, and correspondence. 

To make this discussion more concrete, let me begin 
with a brief description of three different types of 5-year 
programs. 

Sacramento State College offers a general secondary 
credential program in 14 teaching fields designed to pre- 
pare teachers for grades 7 through 12. To qualify for 
the credential the candidate must have a bachelor’s degree 
and at least 30 semester units of graduate work. He must 
have a major (36 units) and a minor (20 units) in sub- 


99 


jects taught in high school and at least 22 units of 


professional education courses (includi principles cf 


Dr. Harap, specialist for fifth-year 
programs of teacher preparation in 


the Division of Higher Education, 


| i 


i ' 


was an associate director of surveys 
prolessor 
of education at George Peabody 
College for Teachers from 1937 to 
1959. He has been ar 
professor of education at Western 
] 


and 


and field services and a - 


assoc tale 


Reserve University professor of education at Ohio 
is the author of several books on the 
His Education of 
the Consumer, published in 1924, is a pioneer work in the 


field. In 1957 he 
velopment to the Ministry of Education in India. 


State University. He 


curriculum and on consumer educ ation. 


curri¢ ulum de- 
The 


Improvement of 


served as an adviser in 


Vinistry published his monograph on 


Curriculum in Indian Schools in 1959. 


In the 


secondary education, educational psychology, growth and 
development, testing and evaluation, methods, curriculum, 
counseling and guidance, and directed teaching )—re- 
quirements which he fulfills in his junior, senior, and 
graduate years. In his fifth year the typical candidate 
with a major in English and a minor in history takes these 
courses: 

Major (2 credits each): Milton and the epic synthesis. 
the popular ballad, modern playwrights, aspects of Ameri- 
can literature, contemporary criticism, and studies in 
\merican romanticism. 

Minor and electives: Intellectual history of the United 
States, 3 credits; and student publications, 1 credit. 

Education: Educational counseling and guidance, 2 
credits; audiovisual equipment, 1 credit; secondary school 
English and speech, 2 credits; curriculum and methods in 
secondary education, 3 credits; and student teaching, 6 
credits. 

Central Michigan University offers a 5-year program 
leading to a bachelor’s degree, a teaching certificate, and, 
if the quantity and value of the work merit it, a master’s 
degree. The program is 30 percent general studies, 35 
percent specialization in. major fields, 15 percent psy- 
chology and education, and 20 percent on-the-job experi- 
ence. The student spends his first 2 years on campus 
and the remaining 3 years alternating, a semester at a 
time, between regular classes on campus and on-the-job 
experience as a full-time paid employee of a_ public 
school—first as a teacher assistant, then as a teache 
extern, and finally as a teacher associate under close 
supervision. 

George Washington University has a 5-year program to 
prepare students for both regular and special teaching 
years in the 


positions. The student spends his first 2 


junior college of the university, and then pursues a 3-year 
course leading to the degrees of bachelor and master of 
arts in education, which are conferred simultaneously. 
He devotes the junior year to courses in his teaching field: 
the senior year, to four professional courses (nature of 
learning, nature of teaching, role of education in society. 
and organization and general problems of schools) and 
12 hours of graduate work either in his teaching field 
or in education; and the fifth year to student teaching 
(though not for graduate credit), a professional course 
on his teaching level (elementary or secondary), a 
course in research methods and procedures, and additional! 
courses selected in conference with his student adviser. 
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Analysis of programs 

The survey of fifth-year programs revealed that 123 
institutions offer 245 programs for students in a systematic 
5-year curriculum of teacher education. Some of the 
programs are designed exclusively for college students in 
5-year programs and some are offered in combination 
with other programs for postbaccalaureate students. In 
order to eliminate the extraneous factors involved in the 
combined programs, the present analysis is limited to the 
31 programs offered by 23 institutions which are sepa- 
rately organized for students pursuing 5 consecutive years 
of preparation for teaching. 

Of the 31 programs 24 are designed primarily for 
students seeking to qualify for State certification. How- 
ever, 7 of the 24 combine the certification program with 
the master’s degree program and 3 of the 24 combine the 
certification program with a bachelor’s degree program. 
The formal recognition awarded on completion of the 
remaining programs consists of 4 master’s degrees, 
bachelor’s degrees, and, in one program, 2 bachelor’s 
degrees. 

The programs are designed for all teaching levels— 
from early childhood to the senior high school—but 
nearly 70 percent of them are for potential secondary 
school teachers. The number of programs on each level 
offered by 
school 1. 


programs. 


the institutions is as follows: Elementary 


secondary school 20. and all school levels. 7 


Curriculum patterns 


The 


ereatest diversity of practice lies in the sequence of courses 


There is no predominant curriculum pattern. 


in general education, subject-matter specialization, and 
professional education. In general, the curriculums fall 
into four patterns: 

1. A year of professional education added to a 4-year 
liberal arts program (4 institutions). 

2. Two years of general education followed by a 3-year 
program of professional education, including subject- 
matter specialization (4 institutions). 

3. General education, subject-matter specialization, and 
professional education integrated in each year of the pro- 
gram (4 institutions). 

1. Two years of subject-matter and general education 
plus 3 years of subject-matter and professional education 
(2 institutions). 

The remaining patterns, each one in a single institu- 
tion, consist of other combinations of general education, 
professional education, and subject-matter specialization. 
In most 5-year programs the student completes his courses 
in general education and most of his course work in his 


teaching major on the undergraduate level. 
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Professional course offering 

Education courses begin in the freshman year in 4 pro- 
grams, in the sophomore in 5, in the junior in 18, and in 
the senior in 1 (no response on 3 programs). Apprentice- 
ship takes the form of both practice teaching and intern- 
ship. Practice teaching is done in the fifth year in 12 pro- 
grams, the fourth in 8, and the fourth or fifth in 1. Intern- 
ship falls in the fifth year in 3 programs. The year of 
apprenticeship was not designated for 7 programs. 

The total number of credit hours required in education 
ranges from 15 to 73 semester hours; the median is 30. 
The variation is due to different State requirements for 
certification or to different institutional requirements for 
the particular school level and teaching specialization. 
The work in education is about equally divided between 
graduate and undergraduate courses, but the average num- 
ber of semester hours earned in these courses is greater on 
the graduate than on the undergraduate level. 


The fifth year 


Though it is generally agreed that the fifth year should 
be an integral part of a coherent 5-year program of prep- 
aration for teaching, not all programs have reached this 
goal. Where the 5-year sequence consists of a year of 
professional education added to a 4-year liberal arts cur- 
riculum, there is little relation between the fifth year and 
the preceding years: the last year is actually a preservice 
program for graduates of liberal arts colleges. In most 
integrated 5-year programs the fifth year is a logical 
sequel to the 4 preceding years; the relationship, however, 
varies from program to program depending on the teaching 
level, the teaching subject, and the initial undergraduate 
year of professional study. In some institutions the 5-year 
program is coupled with a program that may terminate 
in a bachelor’s degree and a recommendation for cer- 
tification; in others, the student can complete the require- 
ments for a bachelor’s degree or for both a bachelor’s and 
amaster’s. Stanford University, for instance, offers a pro- 
gram leading to a general elementary credential in which 
a student can choose either to complete the 4-year curric- 
ulum for a bachelor’s degree or to continue his studies 
for a fifth year for a master’s degree with a major in 
elementary education. 

Most 5-year programs are designed for the potential 
secondary school teacher because of the greater concen- 
tration of programs in States that have adopted the 5-year 
requirement for certification to teach in high schools. In 
these programs the substance of the fifth year is a con- 
tinuation of the courses in education and the student's 
teaching major. A few illustrations will clarify the point. 
At Chico State College, for instance, the student com- 


pletes about one-half of his professional course require- 





ments in the junior and senior years. In his graduate 


year he does his student teaching and takes additional 


courses in education, including one professional content 
course such as literature for adolescents. 

Colgate’s 5-year program is designed primarily to en- 
able the student to qualify for a permanent certificate to 
teach in high school. The student takes half of his educa- 
tion courses in his undergraduate years. In the fifth year 
he completes course requirements in education, including 
student teaching and the requirements for certification in 
his teaching field. 

In elementary education the identifiable 5-year programs 
are too few to warrant generalization. I cite two, however, 
as examples of the kinds offered 

Stanford University’s program is built on a foundation 
of general studies, extended general education, and ad- 


field. The 


senior year to courses in education. 


vanced courses in one student devotes his 
His fifth year is a 
continuation of professional courses applying strictly to 
the preparation for teaching in the elementary school: he 
takes courses in music, art, and physical education of the 
elementary schools and does student teaching. 

At Fisk University, in a 5-year interdepartmental pro- 
gram for both elementary and secondary school teachers, 
the student pursues a standard liberal arts program with a 
major in a subject-matter department. In his junior and 
senior years he takes 9 semester hours of basic education 
and psychology and 9 semester hours in either elementary 
or secondary education. In the graduate year he takes 18 
semester hours of graduate courses in education, includ- 
ing student teaching, and 12 semester hours of graduate 
courses in his major. 

The distribution of the fifth-year curriculum among 
courses in education, the teaching major, and general 
studies varies widely. A sampling of two-thirds of the 
fifth-year curriculums shows that the proportion of credit 
hours devoted to courses in education ranges from 20 to 
LOO percent, with an average of 5] percent, but the 
number of credit hours earned in education is greater in 
the fifth year than in the undergraduate years. The pro- 
portion of credit hours devoted to the student’s teaching 
field ranges from 16 to 60 percent, with an average of 34 
percent. Only one-third of the curriculum patterns in- 
clude within their total hour requirement an allotment of 
credit hours for electives, presumably to give the student 
the latitude he may need for meeting the certification 
requirements in his teaching field. 

Since the 5-year programs for secondary school teachers 
are primarily preprofessional, there is a fairly even dis- 
tribution of emphasis among the programs on subject 
matter and professional courses in the graduate year. 


One-third emphasize subject matter; one-third emphasize 


20 


professional courses; and the other third divide emphasis 
fairly evenly between subject matter and professional 


education. 


The factor of certification 

State standards of certification have a potent influence 
on the readiness of institutions to undertake 5-year pro- 
In spite of 


professional approval, the States have been more than slow 


grams of teacher preparation, as we can see. 
to adopt the 5-year requirement. California, the pioneer, 
adopted the 5-year requirement for secondary school 
teachers in 1917. 


of teachers increased public and professional interest in 


In the 1930’s, although an oversupply 


raising the standards, only the District of Columbia and 
\rizona adopted 5-year requirements for secondary school 
teachers, in 1933 and 1936 respectively. Since then pro- 
fessional groups and teacher education authorities have 
continuously advocated the expansion of teacher prepara- 
tion to 5 years; but in the last 25 years not a single State 
department of education, either by statute or by State 
board action, has required that an elementary or high 
school teacher have 5 years of preparation before he be- 
gins to teach. New York did make this requirement in 
1943 but amended it in 1958 to allow the candidate 5 years 
within which to complete the fifth year of study. Five 
other States also require the candidate for a high-school 
teaching certificate to complete a fifth year within 5 or 10 
years after appointment to a teaching position: Oregon 
(1947), Indiana and Washington (1951), Connecticut 
(1955), and Maryland (1961). 


also applies to elementary school teachers. 


Maryland’s requirement 
At least 16 
cities, however, outside of Arizona, California, and the 
District of Columbia, make a fifth year of preparation a 


prerequisite for employment in high school.’ 


The outlook 
\ good case for the 5-year preparatory curriculum was 
made in 1957 by a committee convened by the National 


Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education: 


[he period is rapidly approaching when a minimum of five 
years of college preparation will be regarded as essential for all 


This 


teachers in 


fully qualified elementary and secondary school teachers. 
belief is 


modern be hools. i. 


based on the demands that are made on 
The subject matter which the teacher must 
know is becoming more difficult to comprehend as society increases 


in complexity. ... The teacher needs not only to be liberally 


‘Public Schools of the District of Columbia. 
Statistics. Used 
Qualifications Required in the Recruitment and Selection of Neu 
Washington, D.C., 1958. pp. 7-16. Mimeo- 
graphed. (Lists 6 cities.) Qualification of New Teachers. 
School Board Data. New London, Conn., Arthur C. Croft Publica- 
tions, April 1960. (Lists 10 cities). 


Department of 


Research and Procedures and Educational 


Teachers. June 


4 pp. 
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Add to that 


the expanding knowledge required in the strictly professional 


educated but well educated in one or more fields. 


education aspects of the teacher’s education, and the need for more 
than four years to accomplish the total program becomes apparent.’ 

John D. Herzog, though an advocate of the fifth year 
of teacher preparation, is not optimistic about its adop- 
tion. He writes, “It is clear that the four-year sequence 
will remain as the dominant pattern of training for teach- 
ing for many years to come. Arguments for the four- 
year liberal arts-professional education sequence are 
powerful: it is unhurried and proceeds as a planned, step- 
by-step sequence; it permits the college graduate to begin 
contributing to society sooner; a four-year program, 
followed by several years of experience in teaching, is an 
assurance of more profitable graduate study both in the 
individual’s teaching field and in education; the financial 
investment of the fifth year is an unreasonable expecta- 
tion for great numbers of prospective teachers, particularly 


women whose teaching careers may be short; not all pro- 
spective teachers are able to profit from graduate study.” * 


Broken or continuous 5-year programs 


The view that the 5-year program of teacher education 
should consist of 5 consecutive years has considerable sup- 
port. A typical commitment to this policy is that ex- 
pressed by the Subcommittee on Teacher Education of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals. In 
its report to the Association in 1955, the committee rec- 
ommended that “the program of preservice teacher edu- 
cation should consist of at least five years of college or 
university preparation, consisting of general education, 
broad preparation in subject areas, professional education, 
and preparation in such related subjects as psychology 
and sociology.” F 

A committee appointed by the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education to prepare a report on 
the curriculum of teacher education approved the 5-year 
curriculum but added, “The Committee believes, however, 
that the five-year curriculum should be broken into two 
parts, each with its separate focus. The first part should 
be four years in length and should focus on preparing the 
teacher to begin to teach. The second part should be one 
year in length and should be given after one or more years 


of teaching experience. The two parts should be planned 


Teacher Education Curriculum. 
8:242 
Preparing College Graduates to Teach in 


Washington, D.C., American 


7W. Earl 
Journal of Teacher Education. 

*John D. Herzog. 
Schools. edition.) 
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Council on Education, 1960. p. 2. 


Armstrong rhe 
September 1957. 
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Bulletin 


of the National Association of Secondary School Principals. 39:7. 
November 1955. 
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as a whole with the understanding that the curriculum will 
not be completed until the fifth year has been taken.° 

If the action of the States in the past decade or so is an 
indication, there is a trend toward the requirement of a 
fifth year within 5 or 10 years after teaching has begun 
that is, toward the broken rather than the consecutive 
sequence. Some institutions are already following the 
policy advocated by the Committee of the National Council 
for the Accreditation of Teacher Education. The College 
of Education of the University of Minnesota, for example, 
offers a coherent 5-year program, but the student does not 
begin his fifth year until he has had some teaching ex- 
perience. 

In my opinion, every year should be an integral part 
of the 5 years of preparation, and I believe that the teacher 
profits most from having 1 year of fully responsible teach- 
ing before the final year of professional preparation. In- 
stitutions requiring a fifth year of study preceded by a 
year or two of teaching experience should offer a plan of 
flexible requirements within which the student can meet 
his needs for professional improvement and _ personal 
growth. In other words, the curriculum of the fifth year 
should be prescribed only within the broad limits of liberal, 
specialized, and professional studies. 


Expansion of the 5-year programs 

A letter came to my desk only a few days ago asking 
whether “there is an indisputable trend in the Nation to- 
ward a fifth-year of college training for teachers in both 
elementary and secondary education.” I replied that the 
answer depended on what he meant by the word “trend.” 
If he meant rapid development, my answer was negative. 
If he meant gradual development, my answer was aflirma- 
tive, although I could not estimate how soon. The final 
outcome, I went on to say, depends on such variables as 
teacher supply and demand, economic conditions, tuition 
costs, teachers’ salaries, and scholarships and loans avail- 
able to students. I then reviewed the facts presented in this 
article, pointing out the slow pace of State adoption of the 
5-year preservice requirements and the small number of in- 
stitutions offering programs specifically designed for stu- 
dents in continuous 5-year curriculums. Finally, I pointed 
out that 5-year programs should not be confused with fifth- 
year programs for graduates of liberal arts colleges (the 
number of which has increased sharply in the last 10 
years). 

In other words, it is my opinion that the slow progress 
of State adoption and the small number of participating in- 
stitutions indicate a gradual rather than a rapid expansion 
of 5-year preservice programs specifically designed for 
the beginning teacher. 


° W. Earl Armstrong, op. cit. 





James P. STEFFENSEN 


Teacher evaluation and salary policy 


PROPOSAL for a teacher- 
evaluative 


QO: VIRTUALLY EVERY 
evaluation program, on 


practice, there is both accord and dissent among both edu- 


virtually every 


cators and laymen. Everyone agrees that evaluation of 
some sort is made in every school, if only for selection and 
assignment of staff; and members of the teaching profes- 
sion not only expect evaluation but generally accept the 
responsibility of participating in the development of 
formal evaluation programs. 

There are certain points, however, on which opinion 
divides. They underlie a fundamental issue—the appro- 
priate relationship between evaluation programs and the 
salary schedule. They can be expressed as a series of 
questions which, though they offer some sharp choices, 
should not be taken as a suggestion that any evaluation 
program either could or should be based on one considera- 


tion alone: 


Shall evaluation be related to a given teacher 
in a given situation at a given time within a given 


community ? 


Or to a universal definition of ef- 
fectiveness ? 
Shall an 


additional responsibilities or duties? 


recognize only 
Or only 


different levels of teacher performance in the 


evaluation program 


classroom ? 

Shall evaluation be based on the teacher’s per- 
formance? Or on experiences which are con- 
sidered to influence or predict his performance? 
Shall evaluation be based on teacher-pupil in- 
teraction? Or on professional service in its 
broadest sense ? 

Or shall a teacher-evaluation program be geared 
merely to distinguishing between the effective 


and the ineffective teacher ? 


Past practice 


both the 
complexity of the teacher’s skill and the difficulty of 


Just to pose these questions is to suggest 


evaluating it. But schools and school administrators. 


the realities of the present, have been unable 
could be 


to set criteria of one kind or 


pressed by 


to postpone evaluation until all questions 


answered, and have had 
other for evaluation of their professional staffs, particu- 
larly for differentiation of salaries. Among the principal 


bases and procedures they have used are the following: 


22 


Preparation. Salaries have been determined by the 
number of years of professional training a teacher has 
had, on the theory that there is a direct correlation between 
the length of training and the degree of competence 

Experience. Salaries have been determined by the 
number of years a teacher has taught, on the theory that 
performance improves with experience. Experience in 
combination with preparation is the foundation of the 
current single salary schedule. 

Additional duties or responsibilities. Salaries have 
been determined by the position the teacher holds. In 
this way, salary increases come with the assignment of 
additional responsibilities or duties—to the supervisor 
promoted to be principal, for instance, and to the class- 
room teacher assigned extracurricular duties, and the 
fact that both have been given additional responsibilities 
implies that both have met certain evaluation standards. 
The salary differential in each case reflects the standards 
of the evaluation program, which in turn reflects the 
objectives of the school’s instructional program. 

Differentiation in teaching assignment. Salary in- 
creases have been given to teachers who, though they 
remain in the classroom, have been reassigned to duties 
Such differenti- 


ation among teachers in the classroom, however, is pos- 


requiring a special kind of competence. 


sible only in schools where administrative reorganization 
of the instructional program has established different levels 
of teaching positions, such as team leader, master teacher. 
intern, and so forth. 

An administratively approved program of graduate 
work. A teacher progresses on the salary scale when he 
satisfies the requirements of the particular academic im- 
provement program he has established for himself with 
administrative cooperation and approval. He is expected 
to pursue a program that is directly related to his 


assignment. 


Dr. Steffensen is specialist for em- 
ployed school personnel adminis- 
tration in the School Administra- 
tion Branch of the Office of Edu- 
cation. He is a former public 
school teacher and administrator. 
He joined the staff of the Office in 
1960. 


alc, 
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Development plan. Evaiuation has been part of a de- 
velopmental plan which is as much concerned with 
improving the total staff as with rewarding the individual 
teacher with a salary differential. The plan calls for an 
organized program of inservice and formal academic 
training for teachers who can profit from professional 
evaluation and counseling and of eliminating those who 
cannot. A significant feature of the program is that 
administrators and supervisors share with the teacher the 
responsibility for his improvement. 

Exceptional performance. Teachers have _ received 
“merit pay” on the theory that teachers with comparable 
experience, training, responsibilities, and assignment per- 
form at various degrees of professional effectiveness and 
that these degrees, at least in the extremes, can be identi- 
fied, and the highest rewarded financially. The rewards 
are made in various ways—through supermaximums, that 
is, through salaries higher than the maximums on the 
regular schedule; through bonuses; and through accelera- 
tion of the teacher’s progress on the salary scale. 

The first two of these evaluative bases—preparation and 
experience—are noticeably discrete in themselves; they 
can be easily identified and therefore have recommended 
themselves as convenient and consistent bases for salary 
policies. Each emphasizes a secondary factor which is 


Both, 


because the 


assumed to correlate closely with performance. 
first, 
quality of training received is generally not recognized 


however, have been criticized—the 
beyond the recruitment-policy level; the second, because 
current practice has ignored the quality of the experience. 
The other evaluative bases are less discrete and much 
more concerned with performance than with qualifications 


implicit in the teacher’s background. 


Four proposals 

There have been, over the past several years, a few 
major efforts to define “effective teaching” and to relate 
this definition to the salary schedule. Four such pro- 
posals are of particular interest, not only because of the 
national attention they have received but also because of 
the contrasting positions they take on teacher evaluation. 
Each is concerned with salary only as a means of recog- 
nizing and stimulating effective teaching—that is, only as 
part of a total reward program, which should also include 
such nonsalary recognition as extended professional leave 
or curtailment of classroom responsibilities. 

1. The proposal of the Utah School Merit Study Com- 
mittee * was the result of a major research program aimed 
at defining teacher effectiveness and then using the defini- 


tion as a basis for differentiating salaries. It is charac- 


‘Utah School Merit ¢ 


Utah (various reports) 


mmittee, State Capitol. Salt Lake City, 
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Statistic of the Mont! 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


Half a million more graduates in 1960 than in 1950-—this is 
what the record shows for our public high schools. The 
number has increased by an average of 50,000 a year 

A year from next spring, the estimates say, more than 
1,980,000 students will graduate from public and private 
high schools in the United States. If these young people go 
on to college at the same rate as last year's graduating class, 
mcre than a million of them will be entering college in the 
fall of 1963.—Emery M. Foster. 


1949-50 
1951-52 
1953-54 
1955-56 
1957-58 


1959-60 


Public high school graduates, 1949-50 to 1959-60 


terized by its emphasis on the work of the teacher in the 
classroom and by the idea that it is possible to collect and 
evaluate highly objective information about a teacher 
which has a high degree of correlation with his perform- 
ance as a teacher. 

2. The proposal submitted to the Greenwich, Conn..,’ 
schools by a school management firm stresses evaluation 
It calls 
for a development program oriented to systemwide goals 


as a stimulus toward professional development. 


rather than to the aspiration or skills of the individual 
teacher. It is noteworthy because of its definition of the 
role of the teacher, which integrates all nonadministra- 


The re- 


sult is a single-column schedule with a 12-month, full-day 


tive educational activities with his basic duties. 


professional position, and a salary level commensurate 
with that position. 


3. The Florida State Career Increment Program, drasti- 


cally altered by the last session of the State legislature, had 


f Teacher Salaries and Recommendations,” Greenwich, 


Leggett, New York, N.Y.., 


*“Study 
Conn., Engelhardt, Engelhardt, and 
March 1961. 

*“Dade County Career Increment Program,” a mimeographed 
statement from the Dade County Schools, Miami, Fla., rev. 
1960. 
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as its basic purpose the providing of greater financial re- 
wards as a way of keeping in the classroom the exceptional 
career teacher. By its terms, the teacher would be con- 
sidered for a salary differential only upon his own request 
and then on the basis of his contributions to the school 
and the community as well as to the classroom. 

1. The New England School Development Council’s 
proposal * is concerned with three levels of teacher respon- 
sibility—in the classroom, the school, and the profession. 
Evaluation at the first level is particularly vigorous for it 
is the basis of the decision to retain or reject the teacher. 
The key to the entire evaluation program is the teacher’s 
success at the third level, when he is expected to assume a 
professional role. The teacher who succeeds there is the 
one who is able to fulfill his classroom and school respon- 
sibilities with complete assurance, knows the responsibili- 
ties of a professional person, and is able to meet these 
responsibilities and to contribute to the effectiveness of 
his colleagues. By his success at all three levels he has 
gained the respect of his pupils, the profession, and the 
community. 

These four proposals are, basically, still only proposals. 
The future of both the Florida and Utah programs is in 
doubt. 


now using salary schedules with provisions for salary 


A relatively small number of school systems are 


differentiation that recognizes some measure of teacher 


The 


standardized test score to those making a rather complete 


competency. range is from those using solely a 
evaluation of the teacher’s contribution to the classroom, 


the school, the community, and the profession. 


FENHE EXTENT to which various groups holding con- 
trasting views on salary scheduling will reach some 
basic areas of agreement remains to be seen. Certainly 
a major problem will be to attain a common agreement 
This common agreement can 
If the teacher’s role as the 


profession sees it is not inconsistent with his role as groups 


on the role of the teacher. 


be attained in several ways. 


outside the profession see it, and the conflict exists because 
of lack of understanding, the agreement may be reached 
simply by communicating the profession’s definition to 
the public. If, however, the divergence of definition is 
real, the profession may have to redefine the teacher’s 
role to accommodate the expectations of groups outside 
the profession. 

Some of this divergt nce will be resolved as techniques 
and organization for instruction are changed so as to 
permit a greater differentiation of assignments within the 
teaching situation. Some will be dependent upon such 


*David V. Tiedeman, Teacher Competen 
Mass., New Er 


Council, 1956, pp. 85-106 


and Its Relation to 


Salary, Cambridge, gland School Development 
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other factors as teacher supply and demand, national man- 
power requirements, and the values placed upon education 
by both the profession and society. Assuming that some 
modifications in salary administration will be made other 
than extra pay for extra duties, what will they be? It 
has been suggested that research efforts will eventually 
produce valid and acceptable criteria for the measurement 


of teacher effectiveness, particularly in the classroom. 


However, the position that such criteria can be developed 


on a universal basis is somewhat unrealistic. 

Beyond the frequent criticism of the “lock-step” nature 
of current salary scheduling, there is one other criticism 
that teacher salary schedules do not reflect the current 
supply and demand figures for various areas of teaching 
concentration. The critics say, in short, that the market 
value of a physical science graduate is currently higher 
than that of a social science graduate, and that a salary 
schedule which does not recognize these differences will 
continue to place the school in an unfavorable position in 
competing with other employers for college graduates as 
well as for career people. They argue that society assigns 
different monetary values to different fields of specializa- 
tion, and that the schools should develop their salary 
schedules on the basis of position classifications which 
also recognize these values. 

The possibility that the education profession will even- 
tually assume responsibility for the development of a defi- 
The 


proposal that they do so has been most closely associated 


nition of the “merit teacher” cannot be ignored. 


with Lieberman, who argues against assigning the re- 
sponsibility to the community or sharing it with them.° If 
the profession assumed the responsibility, then the evalua- 
tion process for the determination of excellence would 
become the function of appropriate professional exami- 
nation boards, external to any school system, whose certifi- 
cation of merit could be recognized not only within but 
between local school districts. There is little evidence that 
the proposal will be adopted in the near future. 
However, the next step in modification of salary sched- 
uling practices may well be an even greater effort to unify 
the staff evaluation and staff development programs, with 
this unity becoming more closely related to the salary 
schedule. Such unity should reflect evaluation of the goals 
of the school and the community, an analysis of the re- 
sources available to meet those goals, and a development 
program directed at providing the necessary staff. It 
should result in a differentiation between the career and 
the noncareer teacher, which is a more tenable distinction 


than the one between the merit and the nonmerit teacher. 


Myron Lieberman, A Foundation Approach to Merit Pay, Phi 


Delta Kappan, December 1959, pp. 118-122. 
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D V/inutes Briefly noted--- 


for the busy School Administrator 


Material for this department is prepared by the staff of the School Administration 


Branch, Dit 


ision of State and Local School Systems. 





Administrator turnover. During the 


past 12 months, 8 of the Nation’s larg 


est cities have had turnover in their 


school superintendencies. Los Angeles 


recently became the eighth upon the 
resignation of Superintendent Ellis 

The seven cities which preceded 
it are Cleveland, New Phoe- 
nix, Newark, Portland (Oregon), Ok 


City, and These 


Jarvis. 


Orleans, 


lahoma Rochester. 


changes make the turnover rate in the 


Nation’s 40 largest cities, 7.e., cities over 


300,000 population, higher this year 


than last. This percentage of turnover 
was matched in the past year by West 


Virginia, where 11 of the 44 superin- 


tendents were new in their positions. 
In the past 12 months, 9 of the States 
got new chief State school officers: Ala- 
Colorado, Iowa, Mississippi, 
Utah, Virginia, 


and Wisconsin. 


bama, 


Oregon, Washington, 


x* x 


Organized building men. [Interstate 


School Building Services is one of the 


several new or nearly new organiza- 


tions formed by school building special 
ists in their effort to keep up with the 
innovations in 


many changes and 


school programs. Just recently (Aug. 
22-25 ) ISBS members from 12 States 
Virginia, North 


Florida, 


Maryland, and South 
Mississippi, 
Kansas, 


tibody College, 


Carolina, Georgia, 


Tennessee, Kentucky, Texas, 


and Missouri—met at P% 
Nashville, 


to make school buildin oS 


to exchange ideas about how 


accommodate 


the new educational media and fit the 


changing patterns of instructional 


ganization. Among other organiza 
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tions that have held similar meetings 
School- 
Northeast 


are the National Council on 
house Construction, the 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction, 
the Eight-States Working Conference, 
and the Great Lakes Regional School 


Planning Conference. 
x**wr 


More taxes maybe? The 
in New 


major po- 


litical parties Jersey have 
dropped their platform pledges against 
new taxes. Prospects are therefore bet- 
ter for a broader tax base, fewer tax 
inequities, and more State support for 
the schools. New Jersey is one of the 
few States that have no general sales 


tax or an income tax on individuals. 
x** 


State aid for talent. With encourage 
ment and aid from the new division of 
the State de- 


partment of public instruction, many 


special education in 


schools in Washington are providing 


special programs for students who 


show signs of unusual talent for aca- 


demic study, art, music, and leadership. 


xk 


Good teachers teach. It’s not the best 
teachers who leave teaching for other 


Utah 


It recently asked superintendents 


jobs, the Education Association 
says. 
to rate the teachers who in 10960 left 


Utah 


learned that of the teachers who left for 


classrooms—450 in all—and 
other occupations as many as 11.3 per 
cent were rated as very poor, ake 6.4 
excellent. On the 


percent as other 


hand, of those who left for home duties, 
15 percent were rated as excellent, only 
0.4 percent as very poor; and of those 
who left to teach in-other States, 19.1 
rated as excellent, only 


pe rcent were 


2.2 percent as very poor. 
x*x«ek 


Accounting in Iowa. High schools 
in 21 districts in Iowa have joined the 
State Department of Public Instruction 
in a project to gather data for automatic 
The State 


coded forms, on which the schools re 


processing. supplies the 
curriculum, en 
staft 


audiovisual aids, 


cord information on 


rollments by subject, facilities, 


equipment, libraries, 
guidance services, and extracurricular 
activities. 

The project will test at both State and 
local levels many new accounting and 
reporting procedures before they are 
prescribed for all high schools and in 
cluded in a handbook the State depart 
ment plans to prepare as a guide. 
Similar procedures will be worked out 


later for the elementary schools. 
x*x*r* 


Schoolmen and machines. A course 
to give school administrators a prac- 
tical knowledge of automatic data 
processing is now being offered by 
the University of Tennessee. It was 
first offered in the spring quarter of 
1961 and was repeated in both the 
first and the second summer sessions. 
Both graduates and undergraduates 
are admitted; credit is *4 hour. 
Courses on automatic data processing 
have been taught before in many col 
leges and universities of the Nation, but 
this one is believed to be the first to 
emphasize the uses an administrator 
automatic 


can make of processing to 


improve his school system. 
x~*n* 


Briefings in Georgia. The director 
of information for Georgia’s State De 
holding 


PTA 


partment of Education is 


monthly briefing sessions for 
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presidents, education chairmen of civic be supported by Federal funds through tional staff by an average of $220. 
clubs, reporters for press, radio, and the Cooperative Research Program of ~* * 


r'V, and other representatives of the the fice of Education and will be Schnell acoseets conse. A courcein 


ople yurpose: t int up ; completed = 62. , ¢ : 
people. His purpose: to point up ac ompleted about June 30, 1963. Dr school fund accounting, based on the 


oe ee ee oe McC aa jt amaietes PAAR 
) nad Gg 9 < é Sle Aa 

complishments and needs of the schools {cCann and his staff will examine a oo 

t interpret tl test educational statutes, court decisions, and other leg: . : (LP . 

0 erpre caucauona — decisions, and other legal in an Office of Education handbook, 


developments. rulings that grant authority to nonedu- Financial Accounting for Local and 
. e 4 4 


kk * cational agencies, and will identify State School Systems, is being offered 


wherever possible the effect this author 


Government and schools. A study for graduate credit at Michigan College 


. i ity can have, at be State < a : 
now beginning at the University of can have, at both State and local o¢ Mining and Technology—the first 
level . : . , 
Arizona to find out how much legal ‘SYS 0? the operation of the schools. 


course of its kind in an institution of 
authority is vested in noneducationa ¥ * x higher learning. It is being sponsored 
agencies of Government to approve, State funds in Indiana. The Indiana by the Michigan Department of Public 
veto, or otherwise affect the actions of legislature recently voted to increase Instruction and three State associa- 


boards of education and other admin- State money for schools by $39 million. tions—Certified Public Accountants, 


istrators of educational agencies. The his is $9 more per pupil; itis enough School Administrators, and School 


study, directed by Lloyd McCann, will to raise the annual salaries of instruc- Business Officials. 


DEGREES IN HOME ECONOMICS 


WHEN YOU COUNT the number of earned degrees Bachelor's Master's Doctor's Total 
7, 903 682 2 8, 605 
, 716 649 2: 8, 388 
oer 608 8, 172 


‘ 
‘ 
fy 
‘ 


conferred in home economics, be sure you count them 
all. 

This is advice from Edna P. Amidon, director of 
the Home Economics Branch of the Office of Educa- 


467 590 a 8, 082 
, 250 705 8, 016 
. ; . - 7, 791 821 661 
tion. She points out that in the past 0» years the 1956-57? 7, 900 799 ! 8.757 
Office of Education, in its annual report on degrees  1957-58'*- 7, 883 805 : 8, 725 
1958-59 ' - RBS 877 - 9, 206 
1959-60 * 7__ 8, 354 836 ), 240 

‘Beginning in 1955, degrees in home economics have been 
and that a full count cannot be made without including separated under two headings: “Education” for teaching ma 


earned in United States colleges and universities, has 


tabulated those degrees under two separate categories, 


both. jors; “home economics” for all others. 

TI — , ; , * Preliminary figures, subject to final audit. 
1e division comes about in this way. In certain 
fields—among them. home economics—the Office In a percentage comparison of the number of de- 
makes a distinction between teaching and nontea hing grees in 1950-51 and the number in 1959-60, home 
majors. It counts under “education” the degrees economics comes out ahead of all subjects taken to- 
given to students majoring in home economics as a_ gether. and does so at everv level: 

specialized teaching field; it counts under “home eco- 

Vumber in Number in Percent 


nomics” all other home economics majors. Before age: = 

1955 - } } 1950-51 1959-60 change 
00-96 both groups were counted under “home eco- Bachelor’s degrees: 

nomics’; and it was only natural, in the subsequent Home economics- 7, 8, 354 

: ,; elds 35: 394, 889 

changeover, that some users of Office statistics should All field ’ ) 8 

overlook the home economics degrees classified under — \faster’s decrees 


“education.” Home economi 
In the past 10 years the number of degrees in home All fields 
economics, like degrees in other fields. have had their , 
: f Doctor's degrees: 
ups and down. as the following tabulation shows (data Home economic 
are from Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Edu- All fields 
cational Institutions issued annually by the Othece of 
All levels: 
Home economk 
substantial increase over its beginning at every level: All fields 


Education): but the end of the decade presented a 
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New 


Educational Media: 


A Proeress Report 


Compiled by Perry Guedry, reports officer, Educational 
Vedia Branch, Office of Education 


NEW 
of Education is conducting under the National Defense 

Act of 1958 (title VII) is now looking back 
first 3 years and taking the measure of its 


accomplishments. 


THI EDUCATIONAL MeEpIA ProGRAM that the Office 
Education 
over its 
Its yardstick is in the terms of its 

NDEA: 


experimentation in the uses of the new educational media 


authorization under To conduct research and 
in improving instruction in U.S. public elementary and 
secondary schools and colleges and universities and to dis- 
seminate information on their use through studies, sur- 
veys, demonstrations, catalogs, bibliographies, films, and 
other materials. 

lo fulfill these purposes, the program has expended 
or obligated approximately $9 million and awarded 150 
grants to support research and experimentation in the 
new media and 93 contracts to improve the dissemination 
of information about them—information, for example, on 
the research and experimentation being conducted, on 
the needs for further research, and on the teaching 
programs and practices being developed throughout the 
country. 

Judging by the 21 research projects completed and the 
dissemination projects far enough along to show promise. 
the program is successfully accomplishing its purpose in 


these eight ways: 


> Developing a sound base of research evidence and ex- 
perience for the guidance of teachers. 

> Searching out and reporting norms and goals in using 
each of the new media and in establishing new directions 
for researchers and priorities for projects. 

> Making a blueprint which in the future may be useful 
in erecting a sound educational television enterprise. 

> Making a blueprint for the development and use of 
teaching machines and all other new media. 

> Stimulating the flow and use of research information. 
> Trying out new methods of reporting on new media 
through developing a national index and other guides to 
materials. 

> Coordinating the 


efforts of associations. foundations, 


1 
nce that are 


and other ag working on new media. 


> Reporting research and experimentation done in other 


countries. 


Research Reports 

Final reports of the 21 research projects completed 
under title VII are listed here by title and Office project 
number under the names of project directors arranged 
alphabetically. Copies may be borrowed through inter- 
library loan from 58 libraries cooperating in the Docu- 
ments Expediting Project of the Library of Congress (see 
page 29), or bought on microfilm from University Micro- 
Inc., 313 North First Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Abstracts of the reports may be bought for 35 cents each 


films. 


from the Department of Audiovisual Instruction, National 
Education Association, 1201 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 


cations Review. 


These abstracts also appear in AV Communi- 


James Buskuart. Amplified Telephone Communication. 


Stephens College. No. 250. 
CaRTER, Moss, WILSON. 
Techniques of Film Utilization. 


9792 


ala. 


Th ree 


No. 


and Effectiveness of 


Grambling College. 


Ciayton Cuance. Adaptation of the Overhead Projec- 
tor. University of Texas. No. 243. 
“When Is September?” Pinellas 


No. 120. 


FLoyp CHRISTIAN. 
County (Fla.) Board of Public Instruction. 
Creore and HAaNzeELL. Comparative Evaluation of Two 
Modern Methods for Teaching a Spoken Language. Uni- 


versity of Washington. No. 108. 
C. B. Ferster. The Role of Review 


tinuous Programming with Teaching Machines. 


Material in Con- 
Indiana 
University Medical Center. No. 355. 

FRAZIER and Evans. Testing the Effectiveness of Two- 
Purpose Television Programs in Contributing to Both 
Teacher and Pupil Learning (Elementary Science). Ohio 
State University Research Foundation. No. 298. 

“Par 


Massachusetts 


GARRY and MAURIELLO. 
( first 


Modern Language Project. No. 316. 


Summary of Research on 


lons Francais” year program). 


RaLpH Garry. 
vision into the Elementary School Program. 


No. O31. 


Integration of Science Teaching by Tele- 
Boston | ni- 
versity. 
GROPPER, LUMSDAINE, and SHIPMAN. Studies in Tele- 


vised Instruction. Americar Institute for Research. 
No. 337. 

PHILIPS. 
TV Instruction to Bridge the Gap Between High School 


University of Miami (Florida). No. 060. 


Heap and Summertime Use of Open-Circuit 


and College. 
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JR. “I rom the Bookshelf.” 
on Reading Instruction Using Open-Circuit Television. 


No. 309. 


LyMan Hunt Experiment 


Pennsylvania State University. 


DeMarco. 


Speer h 


IveY and Closed-Circuit TV as a Teaching 


Technique for Improvement. University of 


Arkansas. No. 278 


RonaLtp McBeatu. Effectiveness of the Filmstrip. Sound 


Filmstrip, and | ilmograph. University of Southern Calli- 


fornia. No. 462 
H. MARSHALI 


tional Associatior 


Myers. Jr. 


Experienced Teachers. 


Understanding Media. Na- 
No. 279. 


VicLUHAN. 


of Educational Broadcasters 


LAWRENCI Evaluation of TV as a Teaching 


Tool by 
No. lOl. 


Syracuse University. 


FRANK PAIN! Student Councils. Investigation of Their 
Visual Aids and 


No. 375. 


W. James Popuim 
lege Classroom—An 


State College of Pittsburg. 


Utilization. University of Mississippi. 


Tape Rec orded | eC tures tor the ( ‘ol- 


\ppraisal. Kansas 


Experimental 
No. 474. 
Filmed 
Kansas 


SADNAVITCH. Effectiveness of 
Public Se 
State College of Pittsburg. No. 091. 
The 
Certain Specific TV Techniques on Learning. 
Area Educational TV Corporation (Minneapolis). No. 


085. 


PoPpHAM§§ and 


Science Courses in ondary Schools. 


JOHN SCHWARZWALDER. Relative Effectiveness of 


Twin City 


WALLACE STREVELL. 
The Houston 
306. 


High Sc hool Physic s by Tele, ision: 


Area Project. of Texas. No. 


University 


Assorted publications 


In addition to the research reports, other publications 
on educational media are available from several sources. 
Some of them are 


under title VII contract with the Office of Education 


reports of studies or projects made 


From the Superintendent of Doci:-ments, 
Washincston 25, DC 


Film 
institutions and organizations that lend or rent 
l6mm films. Annotated. 1958. Sl. 


Educational Telee 
30 cents. 
Key 


in audiovisual education in public school and library sys- 


Government Printing Office 


Directory of 3660 16mm Libraries. List of State 


and city 


uide Miscellaneous references 1959. 


ludiovisual Personnel. Directory of key personnel 


tems in States, large cities. and in large colleges and uni- 


5 cents. 


n Publi High sé hools. 


versities, 1960-61 


Vovie Projectors Reports a 1949 


28 


survey of 16mm sound projectors in public high schools. 


Illus. 1950. 15 cents. 
Selected bibliog- 


1950. 


102 Motion Pictures on Democracy. 
raphy of 16mm films, classified and annotated. 


20 cents. 


Radio and Television—A Selected Bibliography. Anno- 


tated and classified. 1960. 25 cents. 


Television in Education. Progress report on educational 
television with specific suggestions for entering the field. 
1958. 65 cents. 

U.S. Government Films for Public Education Use. De- 
scriptive catalog of 4,500 motion pictures and filmstrips 
available to public in the United States. Contains subject 
index and instructions for borrowing, renting, purchasing 
each film. 1955. $1.75. 


. Supplement No. 1. 1957. 35 cents. 


From the Publications Inquiry Unit, 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 


Educational AM and FM Radio and Television Stations 
by State and City. A Directory. 1961. 


Free. 


Key Personnel in U.S. Government Film, Television, and 
Other Audiovisual Programs (August 1960). Mimeo- 
graphed directory of persons in Government agencies in 


the District of Columbia area. 


*Survey of Audio-Visual Education in Hawaii. Report 
on status and needs of audiovisual education in Hawaii. 


1960. Prepared under contract with a 3-man survey team. 


Technology in the Classroom: Challenges to the School 
Reprint of a School Life (May 1960) 
Fusco, specialist, School and Com- 


{dministrator. 
article by Gene C. 
munity Relations, Office of Education. 
Title VII News and Reports. 
Committee on title VII at 


Newsletter reporting ac- 


tions of the Advisory semi- 


annual meetings. 


Title VII News and Reports. 
research grants and dissemination projects: 

Part A: July 1960, the first 80 research grants: 
1961. the next 35 research grants. 

Part B: August 1961. the first 76 dissemination contracts. 


Summary descriptions of 


April 


From other sources 
"Feasibility and Role of State and Regional Networks 
in Educational Broadcasting. Proceedings of a conter- 
National 


1346 


Educational 


NW.. Wash- 


ence. $2.50. Association of 


Broadcasters. Connecticut Avenue, 


ington 6, D.C. 

Developed under a title VII (National Defense Education Act) 
contract. 
October 1961 
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rowed from the following libraries: 


University of Alabama 
University, Ala. 


Indiana State Library 

Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

Indiana State Teachers 
College 

Terre Haute, Ind. 


California State Library 
Sacramento 9, Calif 


San Diego State Col 
San Diego 15, Calif Indiana University 


7 1 Bloomington, Ind. 
University of California 


The General Library 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Purdue University 
Lafayette, Ind. 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kans. 


University of ¢ 
Los Angeles 24, 


Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore 18, Md. 


University of Col 
Boulder, Cole 
Library of Congress 
Washington 25, D.t 
Detroit Public Library 
Detroit 2, Mich. 


Kalamazoo College 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Florida State Univer 


lallahassee, Fla 


University of Hawai 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Midwest Inter 
Center 
Chicago 37, II 


I iprary 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Wayne State University 
Detroit, Mich. 


Northwestern University 
Evanston, ILL. 

University of Chicago ; : ' 
97. Ill University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Kansas City Public Library 
Kansas City, Mo. 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Mo. 


Chicago 
University of Illinois 


Urbana, Ill. 


Ball State Teachers College 


Muncie, Ind. 





COOPERATING LIBRARIES 


Copies of final reports on research projects under title VII of the National Defense Education Act may be bor- 


American Institute for 
Research 

410 Amberson Avenue 

Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 


University of Nebraska 
Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


Dartmouth College 
Hanover, N.H. 


Princeton University 
Princeton, N.J. 


Rutgers University 


New Brunswick, N.J. 


Brooklyn Public 


Brookly n 17, N.Y 


Columbia University 


New York 27, N.Y. 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

New York Public Library 
New York 18, N.Y. 


United Nations Library 
New York, N.Y. 


Lehigh University 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Pennsylvania State 
University 
University Park, Pa. 
Librar Philadelphia Free Library 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Carnegie Library 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Brown University 
Providence 12, R.I. 

Joint University Library 


Nashville, Tenn. 


University of Tennessee 
Knoxville 16, Tenn. 


Dallas Public Library 
Dallas, Tex. 


Duke University 
Durham, N.C. 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Va. 


North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, N.C. 


University of Washington 


Kent State University ' ity of 
Seattle 5, Wash. 


Kent, Ohio 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


Washington State University 
Pullman, Wash. 


Milwaukee Public Library 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyo. 


Oklahoma State Library 
Oklahoma City 5, Okla. 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Okla. 








“Feasibility Study Regarding the Establishment of an 
Educational 


Columbia University study of the need for and feasibility of 


Media Research Information Service. A 


categorizing, storing, and retrieving research findings. 
1960. $3 on microfilm; Xerox copies $10.80. University 
‘Microfilms, Inc., 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
*Guide to Instructional Materials for Teaching Audio- 


visual Courses. Covers available motion pictures, 


kinescopes, filmstrips, slides, and recorded materials. 60 
cents. Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 
*Guide to Newer Educational Media. 
lists, and services of professional organizations and pro- 


$1.50. 


Covers catalogs, 
fessional journals. American Library Associa- 
tion, 50 E. Huron Street. Chicago 11, Ill. 


*Improving Instruction: Budgeting Your Audio-Visual 


92 


Program. Reports on 28 audiovisual programs in school 


systems of various sizes. Developed by Indiana Univer- 


* Developed under a title VII (National Defense Education Act) 


contract. 
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sity for the Audio-Visual Council on Public Information. 
1960. Free. Indiana University, Marketing Division, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

*New Teaching Aids for the American Classroom (1960). 
Report of a symposium on research in instructional tele- 
The 
Communication Research, Stanford University, Stanford, 
Calif. 


vision and tutorial machines. $1. Institute for 


A guide for boards 
1961. 
$1. Division of Education, Portland State College, Port- 


*Planning Schools for New Media. 
of education, school administrators, and architects. 


land, Oreg. 


*The Uses of Television in Education. Principles de- 
veloped and endorsed by two conferences sponsored by 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
1961. North Central Association of Col- 


leges and Secondary Schools, Subcommittee on Telévision, 


Schools. Free. 


University of Chicago, 5835 Kimbar Avenue, Chicago 
37, Ill. 
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From a distance . . . and close up. The United States delegation at the 1961 international conference on public education. At 
right, left to right, Fredrika M. Tandler, assistant director, International Relations Branch, Office of Education; Ras O. Johnson, chief, 
Africo-Europe Program Division, International Cooperation Administration; Benjamin C. Willis, superintendent of schools, Chicago; 
and Hazel F. Gabbard, specialist for international organizations, Office of Education. 


The Twenty-Fourth International Conference 
on Public Education 


[' CIVILIZATION is. as someone has said, a race be- 
tween education and disaster, the odds should not all 
be put on disaster. The forces of education have a strength 


That is the 


sympathy and the understanding between nations created 


denied to the forces of disaster. strength 


by their single vision of education as a means to a 

better society, by their common educational problems, 

and by their belief that their problems can be solved. 
The 24th International Conference on Public 


held in July 3-14, 


strengthened this sympathy and understanding. 


Educa- 
1961, 


Repre- 


tion, Geneva. Switzerland. 
sentatives of 85 countries attended: some represented 
highly developed national systems of education; some, 


All. how- 


ever, had problems and all were genuinely interested not 


systems just on the threshold of development. 
only in solving their own but in helping others. Their 
attitude encouraged frankness, a forthright give and take 
in the discussions. 

Sessions given over to the national reports (each na- 
tion was allotted 30 minutes for its report) revealed the 


variety and the acuteness of educational problems and 


the efforts and the sacrifices being made to solve them. 
Problems most frequently mentioned were the shortages 
of teachers and facilities; how to attract, train, and hold 
teachers; how to finance education; how to combat illiter- 
acy; how to help both adults and children acquire skills. 

Questions on the U.S. report dealt primarily with the 
cost of higher education, the use of teaching machines 
and the newer media of communication, educational re- 
search, and improved methods of teaching. 


The conferen¢ S onsidered and made rec ommendations 


on two special topics—the Organization of the One- 


Teacher Primary School and the Organization of Pre- 


primary Education. As in the past, much of the work 
on each topic was done by a committee made up of one 
delegate from each nation represented and by a draft- 
ing committee made up of six delegates representing va- 
rious world regions and a rapporteur-chairman respon- 
sible for guiding the discussion and the development of 
recommendations. 

Ras Johnson of the United States served as rapporteur- 
chairman of the drafting committee on the one-teacher 
school, with delegates from Argentina, Australia, the 


Mme. 


Suzanne Herbiniére-Lebert of the French Ministry of Fd- 


Congo Republic, Iran, Switzerland, and the USSR. 


ucation served as chairman of the drafting committee on 
preprimary education, with delegates from Burma, Mex- 
ico, Portugal, Tunisia, United Kingdom, and Yugoslavia. 

At the first session on the organization of the one- 
teacher primary school all delegates were given copies of 
a predraft recommendation prepared by the IBE Sec- 
retariat. They spent four sessions discussing one-teacher 
schools and the predraft, and by the time they were 
After fur- 


ther revision in plenary session, Recommendation No. 52 


through they had proposed 185 amendments. 


was unanimously adopted (recommendations have been 
numbered consecutively over the years). 
Recommendation No. 52 is made up of a preamble. 
an introductory section, and five main chapters dealing 
with Administrative Measures, Educational Measures. 
Teaching Staff, International Cooperation and Implemen- 
tation as they relate to the existence and establishment 


of one-teacher schools. It recognizes the contribution of 
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the one-teacher school to universal education, and stresses 
the need of rural children for an education comparable 
to that of city children. 

The recommendation calls on ministries of education to 
provide training for teachers equal in length and quality 
to that for teachers in other types of schools; to provide 
professional materials to help teachers in planning, sched- 
uling, and working out good programs; to see that build- 
ings are designed and equipped for the activities to be 
conducted in them, and that they are available to their 
communities as cultural centers. 

What influence the recommendation will eventually 
have, we cannot know, but we can see value in the con- 
genial exchange of ideas and in the delegates’ increased 
awareness of the importance of the one-teacher school. 
Right now that awareness is particularly important, for 
the efforts of highly developed countries to eliminate one- 
teacher schools has led to the belief that these schools 
are necessarily inferior to other types of schools, a belief 
that, if widespread, could slow or block the development 
of education in underdeveloped countries. 
the 
had not been con- 


The second special topic on this year’s agenda 
organization of preprimary education 
sidered by the conference in 22 years. In that time, many 
countries had made preprimary education an integral part 
of their public school system. Of the 85 countries rep- 
resented, 63 sent special reports on their progress in 
preprimary education and 6] sent specialists in that field. 

With so many well-informed persons taking part in 
the discussion of the predraft recommendation, all phases 
of preprimary education were covered. Many points of 
view were expressed, particularly on these questions: 

When should public preprimary education be intro- 
duced? Should it be offered only to children of working 
mothers or to all children? Should business and indus- 
try take an interest in developing preprimary programs? 
Should private preprimary education and welfare services 
be publicly financed when there is a shortage of public 
facilities? (The United States was against such use of 
public funds, but the majority of delegates supported the 
idea.) Should boarding schools with 24-hour day care 
Should children below 6 
(The United States, 


Switzerland, and Belgium submitted amendments propos- 


for children be established? 


vears old be taught the 3 R’s? 


ing that instruction be kept informal; the article adopted 
recommends that formal instruction not be offered to chil- 
dren below 5.) All of these questions and many others 
are covered in the recommendation of preprimary educa- 
tion (No. 53), adopted with only one dissenting vote. 
To new nations the recommendation offers a guide to 
the development of programs; to nations already conduct- 


ing programs it offers suggestions for improvements; and 
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SCHOOL BONDS — 


Sales, Interest Kates,et cetera 


A monthly report by Emer C. Deerinc, Office of Edu- 


cation specialist on financing school facilities 





THE SCHOOL BONDS sold in 1960-61 will cost $8 mil- 
lion a year less in interest than if they had been sold in 
the year preceding. In 1960-61 the annual average net 
interest cost dropped more than one-third of 1 percent, to 
3.48 percent; the drop interrupted a rise which had per- 
sisted for 5 years and had culminated in 3.84 percent in 
1959-60. 

The table below, our monthly report on interest rates, 
covers the latest 13 months for which data are available. 


Average net interest cost of Moody-rated bonds sold on 
the primory market for public school purposes from 


June 1960 to June 1961, by rating 


Period 


4.21 
3.75 


1959-60 

1960-61 

1960 
June 
July 
August 


3.26 
2.82 


3.63 
3.34 


3.77 
3.43 


4.55 
3.97 


3.84 
3.48 


3.02 
3.08 | 
2.81 
2.66 


3.66 | 
3.37 
3.01 
3.56 
3.26 
3.13 
3.09 


3.62 
3.72 
3.47 
3.48 
3.54 
3.39 
3.45 


4.12 
4.00 
3.73 
3.80 
3.90 
3.78 
3.78 


4.30 
4.47 
4.22 
4.41 


3.73 
3.78 
3.47 
3.51 
3.63 
3.44 
3.51 


September 
October 
November 
December 

1961 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


2.78 
2.80 


4.13 
4.18 


3.57 
3.16 
3.19 
3.20 
3.22 | 
3.19 


2.66 
2.85 
3.12 


3.39 
3.22 
3.44 
3.38 
3.31 
3.44 


3.79 
3.50 
3.70 
3.73 
3.70 
3.65 


3.66 
3.80 
4.06 
4.28 
4.02 
4.15 


3.52 
3.27 
3.46 
3.43 
3.37 
3.47 


2.92 
3.01 


Source: The Investment Bankers Association, which re- 
ports with a Moody reting all sales by issuing agencies 
(school districts, States, counties, cities, towns, townships, 
and schoolbuilding holding companies) that had more 
than $600,000 worth of bonds outstanding at the time of 
sale—in other words, about 75-80 percent of all sales. 
Each month the figures are adjusted to include sales re- 
ported too late for inclusion in the month preceding. 


to the delegates it is a welcome source of strength as they 
return to their own countries to continue their work for 


the improvement of public education programs. 
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FOR SALE 
Order from Superintendent of Documents, U.S 
Washington 25, 


Government Printing Office, 


D.C. Remittance must accompany order 


Adventures in Learning: A Study of 
Hamilton’s Center for Older People. 
By Milton C. Cummings, Muriel M. Allen, 
and Karl Hess, 1961, 32 pp., 20 cents (OF 
13016). 


Directory of Public Secondary Day 
Schools, 1958-59. 

By Leah W. Ramsey, 1961, 163 pp., $1.25 
(OE-20031). 

Doctoral Study: Fellowships and Ca- 
pacity of Graduate Schools. 

By John L. Chase, 1961, 
(OE-54016). 


65 pp., 45 cents 


Enrollment and Degrees in Agricul- 
ture, Institutions of Higher Education, 
September 1960. 
By Henry S. Brunner 
(OE-56006) . 


1961. 70 pp., 45 cents 


Research in Industrial Education— 
Summaries of Studies, 1956—59 (with 
subject index to studies listed in Re- 
search in Education—-Summaries of 
Studies, 1930--1955). 

By Merle E. 1961, 148 pp., 60 cents 
(OE-84016) . 


Strong, 


Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, Year Ended June 30, 
1959, 

By George Lind, 1961, 
50002-—59) . 


150 pp., $1 (OE- 


Studies of Home Economics in High 
School and in Adult Education Pro- 
grams, 1955-58. 

By Ivol Spafford and Edna P. Amidon, 
1960, 185 pp., 70 cents (OE-83005). 


Teaching by Machine. 

By Lawrence M. Stolurow, 1961, 173 pp., 
65 cents, Cooperative Research Monograph 
No. 6 (OE-34010). 


Training For Students in the Food In- 
dustry. 


Voc. Div. Bul. No. 290, Dist. Ed., Series No. 
30, 1961, 23 pp., 15 cents (OE-82004). 
FREE 

Request single copies from Publications Inquiry 
Unit, U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D.« Please include publication number. Sup- 


ply is limited. 


Differences Between Good and Poor 
Problem Solvers. 


By Merle W. Tate, Barbara Stanier, and 
Berj Haroontunian, April 1958, to Aug. 
1959, 13 pp., Cooperative Research Program 
Project No. 368 (OQE—25024). 


Preliminary Statistics of State School 
Systems, 1959-1960. 

Selected data for full-time public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, July 1961, 11 pp. 
(OE-20006-—60) . 


Progress of Public Education in the 
United States of America, 1960-61. 


PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 
PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 
(GPO) 


EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS CHECKLIST 


Summary report of the Office of Education, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to the 24th International Confer- 
ence on Public Education, Geneva, Switzer- 
land, July 3-14, 1961, jointly sponsored by 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization and the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education, 1961, 77 pp. 
(OE-10005-61-B) . 


Recent Additions to the United States 
Collection: Latin America. 

By' Adela R. Freeburger and Lois Belfield 
Watt, June 20, 1961, 8 pp., Educational 
Materials Laboratory Report, vol. III, No. 
3 (OE-14031-10). 


Recent Educational Developments in 
Tanganyika. 

By Betty George, April 1961, 13 pp., Infor- 
mation on Education Around the World, No. 
54 (OE-14034-54). 


Selected References on School Seating. 
By W. Edgar Martin, July 1961, 9 pp. 
(OE-21007). 

Statistics of Libraries: An Annotated 
Bibliography of Recurring Surveys. 

By John Carson Rather and Nathan M. 
Cohen, 1961, 50 pp. (OE-15022). 

Team Teaching: A Review. 

By Stuart E. Dean, reprint from School 
Life, September 1961, 4 pp. (OE-23019). 
Three Messages on Adult Education. 


Reprint from School Life, April 1961, 8 pp. 
(OE-13018). 
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